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REVALUATION AFTERMATH 


HE longer devaluation and its possible consequences are 

considered the more doubtful about its effects must every 

honest student of the situation become. The Chancellor of 

the Exchequer’s good faith is not in question. He quite 
certainly did not intend his famous broadcast on September 18th to 
mislead. But that it did mislead grossly is now common ground. 
The suggestion that no prices would go up except those of bread 
and flour was carefully safeguarded by such reservations as “for 
the time being,” but the general impression given was that the new 
move was a necessary tonic, sure in its effects and marred only by 
a slightly unpleasant flavour in this matter of bread. (Sir Stafford 
spoke of a rise of perhaps one point in the cost of living. Mr. Eden 
in the House of Commons put it at anything from § to Io per cent. 
Mr. Albu, a well-informed Labour Member, told a conference in 
Rome on Monday that in the early months of next vear the cost of 
living might go up by § or 6 per cent.) The Chancellor concluded : 
“We have accepted the challenge of the times for fresh and decisive 
action, convinced that it will bring us still nearer to our goal of happi- 
ness and prosperity for our people.” What was then a conviction is 
now a question. 

That the devaluation of the pound sterkng in the circumstances 
created was necessary need not be denied. But if it had to be, 
the one essential was that the Government should take drastic steps to 
meet the new situation. Parliament was called together mainly to 
enable Ministers to tell the country what those steps would be. 
The three days’ debate is over and the country has been told nothing 
—except that the social services, swollen to a magnitude which 
everyone would approve if the money were available, but which is 


plainly beyond the scope of the nation’s economy today, are to 
remain sacrosanct. Mr. Bevan, in the course of his brilliant but 
totally irrelevant coruscation, made great play with the fact that this 


country’s adverse trade balance in the three years 1936, 1937 and 
1938 totalled £129 million. He did not mention, nor did any later 
speaker, that that is precisely half what the National Health Service 
at present costs in a single year. No one ever dreamed of such a 
when the Bill was being passed into law. Little was heard 
then of free spectacles and free dentures; all the emphasis, and 
nghtly, was on medical treatment. That there is little room for 
economy over medical treatment may be agreed (though in fact on 
the hospital side some economy is possible). Burt free spectacles, 
dentures and other appliances for persons of every income-level ar 
imenities the country at present simply cannot afford. 


ngure 


As to the effect of devaluation on trade with dollar countries, it is 
plain that the first optimistic estimates lacked all foundation. On 
balance we may earn more dollars. It is imperative that we should. 
But let it not be forgotten that before we earn a single dollar extra 
we must sell at the lowest 30 per cent. More goods than we do today. 
Actually it must be much more than 30 per cent., for all expenses the 
other side of the Atlantic—duty, inland freight charges, adverusing, 
salesmanship costs, &c.—have to be paid in dollars. No speech in 
last week’s debates was more impressive than that in which such 
points as these were emphasised, out of a wealth of practical 
experience, by Sir Peter Bennett, the Chairman of Joseph Lucas. 
Let it not be forgotten either that Lancashire, from which so much 
is expected as a dollar-earner, will have to pay substantially more 
for much of its raw material, and must therefore put up the sterling 
price of the finished article. The pottery trade, again, for whose 
wares there is immense demand in the United States, can achieve 
no substantial expansion of output for lack of skilled labour and 
raw materials. In face of such facts hearty exhortations to business 
men by Ministers with not a day’s experience of business tend to be 
more irritating than effective. They are in any case superfluous, 
for one of the little-recognised virtues of private enterprise is that 
persons engaged in it are impelled to seek a profit where they can see 
one. They need no exhortation to that. 

These reflections on the commercial aspect of devaluation are in 
important than reflections on its political effects 
h friendly countries. France has been deeply hurt 
by the action taken without her knowledge. Mr. Eden forcibly 
contrasted our secrecy in the matter with the full discussions France 
had with us before she devalued her franc last year; and to the 
Prime Minister, who protested that we could not deal with this kind 
of thing in a mass meeting, it must be replied that we are not absolved 
from honouring our obligations. Mr. John Foster quoted in last 
Monday’s Times agreements with Holland ary Belgium providing 
that the official exchange rate between the £ and the guilder and france 
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A Rival to Bonn 


The establishment of an East German Government in the 
Russian Zone, which now seems to be immediately impending, is 
considerably belated. It was generally supposed that this develop- 
ment would synchronise with the institution of the West German 
Gevernment at Bonn. Why was it postponed ? Possibly because 
the Russians hoped the Bonn experiment would break down at the 
outset. in which case things could go on as they are in the east. 
Fu: Bonn having made a distinctly auspicious start, the Ganger of 
Germans in the east looxing hopefully in that direction became 
the usual assiduously stimu- 
Government, with its seat 
spurious—the pretence 
“ reactionary ” 


serious. Hence the demand, marked by 


‘ “ 


ior an 


“en nontaneit All ,erman”> 
laied spontaneity 1]-German 


Berlin. Nearly everything about this is 
that the Bonn Government is 
and imposed by the Western Allies ; 


is a breach of the Potsdam agreement, which the Russians nullified 





unrepresentative and 
the pretence that its creation 


from the first by refusing to carry out its basic provision, the treat- 
me of Germany as a single economic unit; the pretence that a 
gcovernment—apparently to be nominated, not elected—in the Russian 
Zone, which contains less than a third of the population of Germany, 
can function as an All-German Government. If the new Government 


c€oes take shape it will have no effect whatever in the rest of Germany, 
severed, by Russian action, from .the Russian 
Zone. It is likely to be based on the so-called Socialist Unity Party 


ch is mpletely 





( eality Ce nist) and the so-called People’s Council (which, 
however, has always stood for an elected Parliament) and the Russians 

probably enough signalise its appearance by real or specious 
concessions to the population. The co-existence of two govern- 


ments is calculated to emphasise the division between East and West 
the seat of the Eastern Government is to be Berlin, 
of that city: agreed on at the last Paris 
‘oreign Ministers must be abandoned for the present. 


é pe of the unification 
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M. Queuille Goes 
The break-up of M. Queuille’s Government is all but an accom- 


I ed fact. It has lasted for the record period of thirteen months, 


BY ood I ce good stead, securing a period, if not of political 
$1 t it least of freedom from political convulsions If 
M. Queuille’s resignation is accepted by the President immediately 


or tendered to the Assembly on Saturday, he will leave office fortified 
that the fabric of French political and economic 
c 1 much firmer foundations than when his Government 
ormed. It is brought down now, like several administrations 


r the Knowledge 


t it, by t Socialists, who, subjected to steady trade union 
pressure for higher wages, feel compelled to back such demands 
fear of plaving into the hands of the Communists. What 
precisely has caused the Socialist Minister of Labour, M. Daniel 
Maver de ultimatum at this moment is not known, since 
his objection was to statements in an undelivered, and therefore 
d, broadcast which M. Queuille was to have given on 
‘ gy. But, broadly. the trouble arises from fears of a 
I f ng as result of the devaluation of the franc 
eration is due to the lowest-paid workers was 
re 1d M. Queuille accepted it in principle. But he 
I ot go far enough to satisfy M. Mayer, and it 1s 
r g feels unable to sustain longer the heavy burden 
‘ borne flagging for over a year Some days of 
nN ring are likely to be in prospect, for unless M. Queuille 
} o try to forn ew Cabinet, the task must be 
fect neone else. in the first instance by a Socialist, and to 
7 togethe: vy coalition with a stable majority in the Assembly 
r e undertaking 


War of Invective 


ould De underestimating he resources of Communist invective 


ose tl Marshals Tito and Stalin had reached the climax of 

< erbal war. But. as each side has now accused the other of 

‘ t ostile intenuions, it is difficult to see how much longer the 
terse an be heated up without an explosion. Yugoslavia has now 
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what the tearing-up of the various ueaties between Yugoslavia and 


her neighbours signifies. This symbolic act, only a step, it seems, 


short of the rupture of diplomatic relations, might be interpreted ag 
the overture to a war ; on the other hand, it is quite possible that it 
envisages an indefinite prolongation of the verbal war. A year ago 
Russia was treating the Yugoslav defection as the aberration of a 
small clique and Tito answered in a similar strain ; today the distinc- 
tion between rulers and ruled has more or less ceased to be made, 
and the Kremlin has apparently abandoned the idea that it will be a 
simple matter to restore a friendly Yugoslavia. In any case, it would 
seem that the only thing Russia stands to lose by holding her hand 
unt the spring is a further decline in prestige. It may well be that 
Tito’s economic difficulties will make the winter a testing time for 
the patriotism of his supporters; the winter, 
the best moment for a military enterprise, whether this takes the 
form of a full-scale invasion or of guerilla activities supported by 
arms and “volunteers” from across Yugoslavia’s frontiers. Of 
course, it is possible that when the spring comes Tito will be receiv- 
ing sufficient help from the West to keep him going, but there is no 
sign that he has asked for, or that the West is prepared to give, the 
necessary arms, without which the continued independence of his 
country becomes daily more precarious, 


moreover, is not 


Independence for Libya ? 

The Bevin-Sforza proposals for the former Italian colonies had 
one merit—they offered a compromise which might well be acceptable 
to two-thirds of the General Assembly. When the Assembly rejected 
them the proposals passed into limbo and the only thing to do was 
to start again from first principles. What are first principles, as far 
as the former Italian colonies are conéerned ? The genuine Italian 
interest in Tripolitania and Eritrea is certainly one, and the incapacity 
of Eritrea and Somaliland to govern themselves is equally certainly 
another. If the desire of the inhabitants of Libya for independence 
must now be reckoned a third, that is largely the fault of the United 
Nations and the Council of Foreign Ministers, who have argued s 
In the last week, more 


‘ 
long and so fruitlessly over other solutions. 
as a result of exhaustion than of reasoning, the United Nations appears 

to accept the idea of Libyan independence within the 
near future ; the only matter for debate is the rate at which inde- 
pendence shall be achieved and the means by which authority shail 
be transferred to effective administrations. The idea of an 
international commission to watch over the transfer has 
theoretical attractions, but in practice it 1s more likely to provide a 
microcosm on Libyan soil of the Lake Success wrangles, and there- 
fore it would be better for the hand-over to be made direct by the 
present authorities. Whether a Libyan State, once it emerges, will 
be able to stand on its own feet, may tvell be doubted. No part of 
North Africa is so ill-equipped in men, wealth and experience to live 


to have come 


local 
some 


alone, and it lacks even internal homogeneity. The one certain result 
of Libvan independence, as the French well realise, woulc be to 
wweravate the nationalist unrest which is endemic throughout Tunis, 


Algeria and Morocco. 


Railwaymen’s Good Sense 

The National Union of Railwaymen, by its decision that in view 
of existing agreements it had no alternative but to accept the refusal 
of the national wages conciliation board to approve an increase of 
ros. a week in wages, has done good service both to the repute of the 
trade unions and to stability in industry generally. At the same ime 
the N.U.R. does not abandon its endeavours to secure some improve- 
ment for the lower-paid workers, and if possible a general £§ 
With the first part of this claim at any rate there will 
be some sympathy. The Railway Executive was at one stage of the 
recent negotiations ready to consider it if other far-reaching demands 
were dropped. They Executive need not be too 
adamant towards the lower-paid workers. Railwaymen stand well 
and the general refusal to join in a “ go-slow 
paign a formight ago is a point in their favour. The other great 
nationalised industry, with an absentee rate of over 12} per cent, 
shews up singularly ill by comparison, even when all the difierences 
work are taken int 
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OR the past year three things have been inevitable in China, 
and during the past fortnight two of them have come to 
pass. The Communists have set up their own Government 

at Peking, and Russia has recognised it. The third development— 
the recognition of the Peking administration by the Western 
Powers—still lies in the future, but it is bound to come. It is 
bound to come because you cannot put 400,000,000 people into 
a sort of international Coventry and, with due respect to any 
in Washington who advocate this course, it is both foolish and 
dangerous to try to do so. America’s China policy, in so far as 
such a thing can be said to exist at the present juncture, seems to 
be strongly influenced by the theory that to establish any sort of 
relations with the de facto rulers of most of China will nourish 
and sustain the cause of World Revolution, and that any step likely 
to have this effect must be avoided at all costs. This concept 
partakes both of the academic and the pusillanimous, for it involves 
an attempt to evade realities. There are fortunately no signs of 
fairly safe to assume that we shall enter into diplomatic 
with the new Communist Republic when a suitable 
opportunity to do so presents itself. 

This may not, in practice, occur for some little time. Though 
the Nationalist Government has ceased to govern, it still exists 
on paper, and even when Canton falls it can (and probably will 
continue to play a game of fox and geese upon the vast chequer- 
board of China; and sooner or later we shall have to take the 
distasteful step of officially withdrawing recognition from what is 
in effect an impotent, dwindling and discredited clique. Greater 
embarrassments, with more important implications, are already 
taking shape at Lake Success, where the original folly of allotting 
China a permanent seat on the Security Council has produced 
a potentially Gilbertian state of affairs. Russia will naturally press 
the claims of her protégés in Peking to the international rights at 
present being exercised by the representatives of a government 
based on Formosa, which is not Chinese territory at all ; and they 
are claims which can hardly be resisted without serious damage to 
the moral status of U.N.O. The fairest, the most practical and 
in the long run the safest course would be to accept forthwith a 
fait accompli which would greatly strengthen Russia’s hand on the 
Security Council but which would not weaken such pretensions as 
U.N.O. has to be a fairly and realistically constituted body. The 
trouble, of course, is that Nationalist China, with her permanent 
seat on the Security Council, can veto her own expulsion. 

[t is sometimes forgotten that the people principally affected by 
events in China are the Chinese. It is impossible not to be struck 
oy the relative moderation of the methods by which the latest 
phase in their revolution has been carried out. There has been 
ttle serious fighting, and the wanton acts of cruelty and violence 
uich in their early days made it difficult to distinguish the Com- 
from bandits have been the exception rather than the 
rule. One major outrage was indeed perpetrated against ships of 
the Royal Navy on the Yangtse, but that seems to have been due 
) sheer irresponsibility, and need never have happened if our own 
iuthorities had used the minimum of common sense. Otherwise, 
h Chinese xenophobia can hardly have grown materially less 
the course of two decades, there has been a marked absence of 

grave incidents involving foreign lives and property which 
characterised the last major revolutionary crisis in China, when the 
Russian-backed fanatical leaders of the Kuomintang—the very men 
now execrated as feudalistic reactionaries by their Russian-backed, 
fanatical successors—seized power in the 1920's. The relative 
immunity enjoyed by foreigrers from anything worse than acute 
economic hardship is, of course, largely due to the fact that, 
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NEW RULERS OF CHINA 


bereft of concessions, extra-territorial rights and other legacies of 
the “ Unequal Treaties,” they present less provocative targets than 
they used to; but not a little credit must be given both to the 
foreigners themselves for having learnt to combine courage with 
compremise in an emergency and also to the latest brand of 
Chinese revolutionary for showing a higher degree of discipline 
and self-restraint than China’s turbulent recent history led anyone 
to expect. 

Since American military aid to the Nationalists ceased the out- 
side world seems, wisely, to have been at some pains to avoid 
getting its fingers burnt in the Chinese conflagration. Even the 
Russians, though lavish in their provision of moral support to 
Mao Tse-tung, seem to have been chary of direct intervention. 
Twenty-odd years ago, when we were strong and rich and Soviet 
Russia was weak and poor, we both took.an active open part in the 
then current phase of the Chinese Revolution. We sent the 
Coldstream Guards to Shanghai, the Russians sent Borodin to 
Canton. Our object was to protect our commercial interests, 
their object was to further their plans for world revolution. We 
both succeeded, up to a point. But Borodin, and the thirty or 
forty “advisers” who accompanied him, had in the end much 
the same experience of Chinese fickleness and ingratitude towards 
their foreign benefactors that the Americans have had this 
When he had got what he wanted from them Chiang Kai-shek 
turned against the Russians, and Borodin and his colleagues had to 
beat a precipitate and humiliating retreat across country to Russia. 
This incident made a deep and painful impression on Russian 
opinion at the time, and as far as anybody knows no contemporary 
counterpart to Borodin has been placed at the disposal of Mao 
Tse-tung. Nor, if gold from Moscow has been poured into the 
revolutionary coffers, has its presence there had the slightest effect 
on the depressed exchange-value of New China’s currency. If 
the establishment of a Communist government in China is a 
victory for Russia’s policy it has been a remarkably inexpensive 


Liisi. 


victory. 

That she will reap benefit from it in the councils of the Unite 
Nations seems certain ; and it is not less certain that it will be 
a source of moral and eventually, no doubt, material support to 
Communists in other parts of Asia. But to assume that China 
herself will henceforth be a puppet of the Kremlin is to mis- 
interpret the character of the Chinese people. Within the frame- 
work of the alien ideology she has borrowed China will work out 
her own destinies. She has scant affection or respect for any of 
the white races, and least of all for the Russians ; and though she 
may sometimes do what they want her to do it will only be because 
either it suits her own purpose or it costs her nothing to do it 


The Chinese have got rid of a Government which was bad, 
oppressive, corrupt and based on no coherent political faith. They 


: 
is oppressive, which seems 


its predecessor an 


have acquired a Government which 
bad and much less corrupt than 





so far) less 


which is based on a well-defined political faith, most of whose 
tenets conflict with the markedly individual outlook of the Chinese 
No alternative exists in the country either to its present rulers or 
to their political doctrine, and the people know it. Being realists, 
they will settle down to make the best of what they have got; a 
if, in the course of this process, they conve nto something 
which differs sensibly in practice from what aspires to be on 
paper, it will not be the first Chinese institution to undergo such 
a process of adaptation 

As far as this country is concerned, rothing that has happened 
has altered the fundamental facts that we have important and 
legitimate economic interests in China, inescapable responsibilities 


to the enterprising individuals who have established them there, 
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and a long tradition of friendship—oddly genuine and, still more 
oddly, reciprocal—for the Chinese people. A united, peaceful and 
prosperous China is as much a British interest as is the security of 
Hongkong ; and the fact that it happens to have been united under 
a Communist dictatorship, which is a form of government we 
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much dislike, need not prevent us from wishing it peace and 
prosperity. China has had little enough of either; and if Mao 
Tse-tung and his fellow-Marxists can provide a measure of both, 
any extra-mural activities in which they may indulge will be of 
secondary importance to their main achievement. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE decision to enlist Mr. Aneurin Bevan to reinforce Sir 


Stafford Cripps in the devaluation debate last week is of 
some historical interest, in view of the previous association 


between Minister of Health and Chancellor. Most people remember 


the episode of Sir Stafford’s expulsion from the Labour Party 
in 1939, but not everyone recalls that Mr. Bevan and Mr. G. R. 
Strauss went with him into exile. The connection of the three 


Ministers with one another centred in those days largely round 


the paper Tribune, which was started in 1937 to voice the 
views held by the Socialist League, of which Sir Stafford 
was chairman; it was understood that the paper was financed 
largely by him. Mr. Bevan was editor and one of the 


directors ; Mr. Strauss was a shareholder. The uhree ejected rebels 
were already three musketeers, invoking the written word in support 
of the spoken. Times changed; the war came; breaches were 
healed ; the berserk sheep were called back to the fold in 1940. In 
1945 all three of them became Ministers. But as in war, when the 
men obey a higher call the women step in. Mr. Bevan transferred his 
shares to his wife, Miss Jennie Lee, who is a member of the editorial 
board of the journal. Mr. Strauss transferred his to Mrs. Strauss. 
She, on her part, had already written a book on “ Cripps—Advocate 
and Rebel.” Altogether a solid bundle of fasces. The original three 
make a notable trinity—Rugby, Winchester and Serhowy Elementary 
School—characteristic of the catholic composition of the Labour 
Party, and with chief honour due to Serhowy Does all this invest 
with any special importance Tribune’s demand, “Let’s Have An 
Election Now”? I doubt it. 
* * * * 

In his speech at a National Book League 
Mr. Herbert Morrison admitted that there had been criticism of the 
iir question whether the 


luncheon on Tuesday 


19§1 Exhibition project, and that it was a f: 
project should be proceeded with in the existing circumstances. It 
Government 


necessary question. 


y till some specific 


is not only a fair question, it is a 


speakers are eloquent about the need for econom 


s suggested. Then they either go dumb or go hostile. 


economy 


As to the Exhibition, I find no enthusiasm for it in itself. Still, there 
may be a case for it national economy is no objece If it is, then 
here is a field which it can be exercised at once. The advantages 


of the Exhibition are all hypothetical ; the saving if the idea were 
given up could be expressed forthwith in hard figures. I 
such a decision would be thoroughly popular and would be taken by 


matter of economy the 


believe 


some evidence that in the 


does mean business 
* * * * 


the country as 


Government really 


I am glad to find a general repugnance among decent people to 
the sale of contraceptives from automatic machines—a subject brought 
into the limelight by the recent publication of portions of a letter 
from the Ministry of Supply giving reasons for encouraging the 
export of these machines to dollar countries. Two separate 
questions arise here—the installation of such machines out- 
side chemists’ shops and elsewhere in England, and the official 
encouragement of their sale and export. As to the first, there is no 
question of objecting to birth-control as such—I certainly have no 
kind of objection to it—but of giving boys in the adolescent phase 
the opportunity, almost the encouragement, to buy from these 
machines, often after dark, appliances which they would never ask 
a chemist’s counter, and which, having wbtained them, 
they want to use. Now such sale, I believe, is at 
present in no way illegal. The Home Secretary has no power to 
stop it, and there can be no question of legislation at this moment. 
Municipalities can do something through bye-laws, but not much. 
As to the Ministry of Supply, their contention is that they are con- 


for across 


would naturally 


cerned only with the supply of steel for automatic machines, and a 
packet containing contraceptives can as well be sold in any such 
machine as a packet containing matches or cigarettes. They are 
anxious to See the machines exported, but claim that the question of 
what may be sold in them is quite outside their province. One of 
these machines which I have observed in a London street is let into 
the wall (projections from a wall can in most boroughs be stopped by 
bye-laws), bears the slimily hypocritical legend “ Sold for the prere¢. 
tion of disease [sic] only” and the name of Keystone Ltd., and is 
obviously manuiactured for the sale of contraceptives and nothing else, 
Half-a-crown in a slot brings you three. 
* 7 * 7 

Pronouncements by the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford and Cambridge 
draw attention to certain serious university problems. At Oxford 
Dr. Lowe criticised with much justice statutes which compel retire- 
ment from various offices at the arbitrary calendar age of 65, regard- 
less of considerations of health and efficiency. Extension would to 
some extent relieve the shortage of man-power. (Latitude here 
is manifestly desirable. Normally Dr. G. M. Trevelyan should 
have retired from the Mastership of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
at 70, but the College Council had power to extend his term by 
five years, and of course exercised it.) There was equal force in his 
denunciation of the scandalous inadequacy of academic salaries. At 
Cambridge Dr. Raven protested, again with all too much justice, 
that immediate problems were so insistent that there was no time 
for thought about long-term planning or considered study of what the 
function of the university in relation to the nation’s present needs 
should be. Only one applicant out of twelve for entry to the 
university can be accepted, and even so overcrowding is intolerable. 
New colleges are all but indispensable, but the cost of building new 
colleges is all but prohibitive. No one knows the answer. No one 
even knows who should give it. 

* . * 7. 

The death of Oswald Garrison Villard at the age of 77 takes me 
back to a dinner with him and Ramsay MacDonald, then something 
of a political outcast, in a restaurant in the Rue Daunou in Paris in 
Villard and I were following the Peace Conference in different 
capacities ; MacDonald was on his way to or from the Balkans; 
German in origin and Left by conviction, Villard was then much 
more sympathetic with what he would call the victims of the Treaty 
of Versailles than with its authors. He became a journalist through 
succeeding his father as editor and owner of both the New York 
Evening Post (which must hold the record for the brevity of its 
successive ownerships) and the Nation, the well-known Left-wing 
weekly. Both, I fancy, lost money. A London editor once asked 
Villard what the circulation of the Nation was. He replied “ Fifty 
thousand—and a loss on every copy.” But he was a man of means, 
and he could well afford to subsidise any paper he cared about. 

* * * * 
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“T am convinced that in time to come men will speak of Frank 
Buchman even as we today speak of St. Francis of Assisi. There 
have always been great men inspired by God in history. They 
have made history. But what Frank Buchman has given us today 
is the truth that every ordinary person can be inspired by God. 
That is new in history.” Is it? Has the speaker (the Rector of 
Zurich University, as reported in Dr. Buchman’s movement’s news- 
sheet) ever heard, for example, of George Fox ? Though men do 
not commonly “speak of him even as we today speak of St. 
George,” he had his merits. Actually J should like to carry this 
unofficial canonisation a little further, but I find myself faced at the 
outset with the danger of setting two potential St. Clements 
qguarrelling. Better stick just to St. Anthony JANUS 
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Alternative to Franco 


By COLUMBA CARY-ELWES* 


SPECTATOR, 


T may seem an ungracious act to criticise one’s late host as I 
feel constrained in some respects to do. Franco was that host 
for six weeks. He, or rather his University Course at Segovia, 

and hundreds of kindly Spaniards all over Spain were the hosts, and 
delightful ones they were. It would be hard to find a people more 
ready to be helpful than the Spaniards. An Englishman will point 
gut the way somewhere, perhaps give minute directions ; the Spaniard 
will go all the way with you, and often at great inconvenience to 
himself, as a Toledan worker did for us—there were two of us— 
walking an extra mile up the steep hill into the centre of the town, 
carrying a heavy load into the bargain. Yes, the civility of the 
Spaniards is remarkable. It seems then doubly ungracious to pass 
remarks behind their backs. But, after all, truth is the greatest 
kindness one can perform to one’s friends. Another consideration is 
that many of the things that need saying are things they would like 
themselves to say, but they cannot ; criticism is impossible in Spain 
except among friends. 

This summer’s visit was the third I have made in the last twenty 
years ; the first was in the hey-day of the Republic, the second during 
the Civil War. The first time the ominous threat of civil disorder was 
already hanging over all; the second, Generalissimo Franco was 
already in power. There was no doubt then about the relief every- 
one felt that the anarchy had been overcome ; people were genuinely 
grateful to him, 

Now it is no part of my purpose here to pronounce on the rights 
ind wrongs of the military rising; that is a thing of the past. 
What of today ? Franco was not the originally chosen chief. He 
became that almost by accident. But now he has been in power for 
twelve years. In the early days a dictatorship was understandable, 
f you grant that the rising was just. But today the situation is not 

» same ; the country is pacified, even though the Toulouse radio 
still bamboozles exiles into crossing the French frontier into Spain 
to find “ the front” in the far south round Cordoba. Franco, more- 
wer, has set in motion great public works ; there is the university 

construction in Madrid, there are the houses built for the poor in 
nnumerable towns, the dams to hold the precious water for irrigation 
ind power, the redistribution of land in the south, notably the estates 
of the Duke of Medinaceli. The country is on the surface stable, 
ind this is due definitely to Franco. But the fact remains that the 
régime is still a dictatorship, resting upon the army for its power. 

According to the new Spanish constitution there is a Cortes, or 
body of representatives, in being. These persons are not chosen 
by universal suffrage, but only by those who were on the winning 
side. This may be a reasonable precaution in order to ensure their 
assent; but it cannot be called representative government. Even 
supposing everyone were allowed the suffrage, this Cortes is a poor 
thing. The members are not permitted to speak at its sessions, but 
only to vote. As most of the deputies are staunch members of 
the Falangist party, the Generalissimo is assured of their assent, 
or nearly. On one or two occasions even these have voted “ No,” 
whereupon, like Henry VIII on a notable occasion, Franco issued a 
rebuke and the voting was reversed. In committee these repre- 
sentatives (of one knows not whom) are, it is true, allowed to open 
their mouths. But it must be admitted, and it may prove very 
important, that the skeleton of a democratic Government is there ; 
one day these robots might come to life and votes be cast at elections 
by the whole people. Even now, in theory, if one-third of the Cortes 
votes a law down, it does not pass. One day this power may change 
from a shadow to real life. 

It is sometimes maintained in defence of the régime that the whole 
people did in fact on one occasion have an opportunity to express 
its opinion—when Franco put before it the new law of succession, 
by which the heir to himself would not be the old king’s son but his 
grandson. On this memorable occasion over eighty per cent. of the 
vosing population declared in favour of the law, thus showing that 
they approved of Franco and his régime. For the motion had been 
put forward as a vote of confidence. This sounded very convincing, 
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until one heard how the vote was obtained—by falsifying the count, 
by intimidation and by public ballot. Of course this did not occur 
in those parts where a favourable vote was a foregone conclusion, 
only in those parts where the vote was a foregone conclusion in the 
Opposite sense. 

The joint pastoral issued by the Catholic Bishops of Spain at the 
time is significant. Their lordships urged the faithful to use their 
vote, but only on three conditions—that the vote was secret, that no 
intimidation was used, and that the prospect of falsification of the 
results was guarded against. This is an unusual sort of exhortation. 
It is impossible to imagine the English bishops doing anything 
so palpably unnecessary. It must be concluded that in Spain it was 
a necessary warning. In the event nine bishops publicly refused to 
record their votes. It is apparently common knowledge that all these 
undemocratic methods were used in order to ensure popular support 
for Franco. 

I do not wish to imply that Franco is a bad man, He appears to 
be in many ways a good man, with the best intentions, but he appears 
at least to be an unwise man. Or have circumstances been against 
him, to have turned so many of his friends into critics ? Circum- 
stances have been against him, it is true. A drought which has lasted 
for three years has been a calamity of the first magnitude, for Spain 
is fundamentally an agricultural and cattle-breeding country. It is 
estimated that last year half the sheep had to be killed or died for 
lack of food ; this year whole crops of whole provinces have failed, 
especially in the far south. Almost worse, because it is the industrial 
worker who suffers—and he dislikes Franco—the lack of water has 
meant lack of power and a consequent standstill in many industrial 
plants, with the inevitably resultant unemployment. 

All this, and the attitude of the rest of the world, have created 
in Spain an economic situation of the utmost gravity. The unskilled 
worker gets from 10 to 12 pesetas a day. In food this means a small 
loaf or “hunk” of bread and some oil. Upon this he lives, and he 
is lucky if he sees a little meat at Christmas and some other great 
feast. He can afford no more. To exist in these conditions and 
not to be allowed to criticise, or find criticism in the Press or in the 
Cortes, is a lamentable state of affairs. The result is that no one 
believes the papers ; the good intentions and the laudable efforts of 
the Government are discounted. Discontent rises, but under the 
surface, and the end can only be an explosion. 

Franco and his supporters, of course, can point to the unfriendly 
attitude of the rich countries, and point also to the drought, to 
explain the poor state of the country’s finances. They have a good 
excuse in both cases. But neither is the whole excuse. Many of 
the high Ministers are army men who may be good at their job, 
but that job is not finance. The rich still seem to the traveller far 
too rich ; and anyone will tell you, as we were told, that no one sends 
in a true return of his income. Taxes do not get paid. Thus the 
financial situation is much as it always was; a few are excessively 
wealthy and the vast majority have much too little. These things 
breed Communism. 

What is to be done fn this complex and delicate situation? Un- 
doubtedly General Franco still holds the power, though he may 
wear velvet gloves. Consequently, all this time he is preparing a 
soil favourable for his precise opposite—the mob and then Com- 
munism. If we help him we support a dictator and so increase the 
chance of Communism after him. If we do not help him financially 
national privation will produce the same result. Fortunately there 
is another way out of the impasse. Franco, for all the good he may 
have done in the past, should withdraw in time. Let us not be 
partisan either way, and admit that he has saved Spain from the fate 
of Hungary and of Poland. But it is clear that the usefulness of 
absolute power is over. Let the king-designate be called in, or at 
least let the reins of government be put into the control of the one 
party whose hands are not stained with blood. The Republicans and 
the Falangists fought; the Socialists sided with the former. The 
Christian Democrats, on the other hand, with Gil Robles as their 
leader, stood aside. Their hour has come 

Within Spain, at the present moment, it might be unwise for any 
group of opinion to go openly against the Government. That way 
bloodshed might result. It is for the outside world in all friendliness 
to persuade the Caudillo that the situation, far from improving while 
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he retains office, is deteriorating rapidly. Therefore without animus 
or party spirit—indeed, with friendliness towards him and towards 
all Spaniards—I, a Catholic priest, express that view that the 
Generalissimo should have the wisdom, in the interests of Spain and 
world, to withdraw from direct rule little by little, but begin- 
ning at once. He should give control to the people, also gradually 
but beginning at once, by allowing criticism, by granting free elections 
The alternative, it seems 


of the 


and by demilitarising the Government. 
impossible to doubt, is Communism or chaos. 


German Youth Prisons 


By R. L. BRADLEY* 


brief account of some German 


no attempt to 


tour ol 
makes 


HIS is the brief 
youth prisons and prison camps. It 
summarise or solve a problem ; after so short a trip this would 

be sheer presumption. Morevver, he who “ goes round” a prison 

or a camp rather cursorily can scarcely hope to get beyond the frame- 
work—the huts, the cells, the workshops, the routine—down to the 
infinitely human problems which a prison poses, so immensely more 
important than the structure, so far more absorbing than the crimes, 
however dramatic, on which a morbid interest likes to dwell. Never- 
theless, the human recollections of the prisons and the camps in 

Germany prevail—the courage of a boy shut up for far too many 

weeks on remand ; the pride of an old officer in the progress of “ his” 

boys ; a young governor’s inability to conceal, behind his blatant 
showmanship, real concern and devotion ; the vision and the faith 
of the Penal Branch staff. 

Little has been recorded of that section of the Legal Division 
of the Control Commission for Germany, the Penal Branch, respon- 
sible for the supervision of the German prison administration in the 
British Zone. Indeed, it would nor thank you for publicity. But to 
spend a few hours in the headquarters at Herford with the Director 
and his staff, to meet the Senior Land Officers and their inspectors, 
is to feel oneself in the atmosphere of the pioneer, fired by a task to 
perform, accepting the challenge of every obstruction and difficulty, 
and only anxious lest the time be too short to see the job through. 

The critics the present-day trend in English 
prison and Borstal administration, which attempts to stress training 
ly negative detention, and as a 
feasible, misinterpret 
woul not subscribe 
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where possible as opposed to pur 
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de-regimentation as softness But even they 
conditions in which the Germans were content that 
heir terms—weeks and weeks 
no associations at all ; indeter- 
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svstem whereby for three weeks on end 
k nor to read, and with little more 


an hour’s solo exercise a 


any preparation 
1 bov may be shut in a base- 
ment cell, allowed neither to work 
than bread-and-water diet, and with 
dav. Whatever wheat there might be amongst the chaff was being 
allowed to moulder and decay. The Penal Branch got busv. 

The Juvenile Delinquent Centre for Land North Rhine-Westphalia 
at Staumuhle near Padeborn is about fifteen months old. The com- 
pletely open camp, with three or four permanent brick buildings 
(administration block, bovs’ houses, h , Was at one time a civil 
internment camp. It is supplied with youths doing from three months 
to indeterminate sentences, selected for their reliability, from the 
bovs’ wing of Siegberg Prison and from Herford Youth Prison. Here 
in education 


half 


ospital 


there are adequate workshops), 


is training in industry 


(rather thin but improving), in decision and self-control, There has 
been one escape in fifteen months, and the boy returned to give 


himself up. The youths I saw coming in from the shops and the 
fields looked tanned and healthy, disciplined but unrepressed, pur- 
poseful. Herr Direktor is a balanced enthusiast, believing in what he 
is doing, and grateful to the Penal Branch for creating the oppor- 
tunity to do it. He seemed to be served by a co-operative staff. 

Vechta Lower Saxony has an interesting boys’ prison. As with 


Prison Commissioner and Director of Borstals. 
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some of our young prisoners’ centres in England, it is part of a large 
adult prison, but the 200 boys are well separated from the men, and 
have their own special staff. Out on the farm-market-garden Py 
another building, with no security and with a touch of homeliness 
about it. Here fifty picked boys are promoted from the prison to 
finish their time. A good deal of trust is shown, and the bovs do 
not abuse it. The staff seemed keener to train and guide them than 
to shoot them with the guns they carried ; and the deputy governor 
who was in charge of the boys’ prison might be affectionately dubbed 
“ wide ” by the boys, but his enthusiasm for their personal progress 
was patently genuine. One could criticise details in the set-up, but 
always with the recognition that here was a real attempt to study the 
boys as individuals, to train and not merely to dump them, and to 
send them out of prison better than when they came in. 

The girls’ prison at Vechta is an old monastery, to which a wing 
has been added. It was clear that the woman governor and her 
deputy regarded the girls as sent to them for careful study and 
personal reform. Doubtless discipline is keen and routine thorough, 
but the girls looked in the right way at the staff, and the governor 
spoke in the right way about the girls. The old monks’ cells made 
not unpleasant bed-sitting rooms; the association rooms and the 
chapel were good; the sewing rooms adequate. Twenty-five 
strapping young Fraulein worked in the market-garden, tantalisingly 
separated from the boys at the far end. One felt about this interest. 
ing place that first things come first. 

Eighteen months ago, in Land Schleswig-Holstein, there were 
350 youngsters doing time and nothing much else in Neumiinster 
Prison, The Penal Branch saw the waste going on, and today 
upwards of a hundred picked boys train and grow in Moltsfelde 
Camp. The overcoming of problems—the procuring of huts and 
gear, the erection and opening of the camp—in such difficult times 
shows a miracle of determination. The German authorities, sceptical 
at first, are now converted, and an overworked but intensely 
keen and intelligent deputy-governor, in charge of the boys’ side, 
sorts and classifies, promotes to the camp, organises the training and 
selects for discharge with a zest and an acumen which would do 
credit to an experienced Borstal governor. The camp is completely 
open, but nobody runs away. The huts are good and the lay-out 
excellent. Workshops, dormitories, education huts, association 
rooms—all are satisfactory. There is reasonable self-government, 
If the education itself is a little thin, and if the personal training 
needs carrying a stage forward, these are no criticisms of a piece 
of really fine pioneering work. As staff becomes available pro- 
gress will be made. Meanwhile, imprisoned but not really criminal 
youngsters are learning decision and responsibility in an ordered, 
disciplined community instead of atrophying in in a 
srison cell. 

Down in the battered Ruhr area there is a most enterprising 
Jugendlager at Miilheim. A large steel works was short of labour, 
and Anrath Prison was housing many youths who with a little 
courage and faith might be trusted to serve their sentences in more 
realistic conditions. The Penal Branch linked the two problems and 
wore down objections ; and now on a piece of waste ground hard 
by the works, right in the middle of an industrial area, is an open 
camp for young prisoners. The living conditions are simple, almost 
stark—small huts partitioned into rooms for six or eight ; double- 
tier beds ; a common-room or two ; a swimming bath and a football 
pitch. The boys work at the factory, taking their place with the 
free men there, who treat them naturally. Indeed the camp és more 
like a works hostel than a prison camp. Leave is granted now and 
then for boys to go into the town, to the cinema, or to see theif 
parents. They return regularly to time. The Jnspektor had worked 
in closed adult prisons for fifteen years, and confessed to an early 
scepticism which had now given place to genuine enthusiasm. He 
was proud of the boys’ response, alive to the realism of the experi- 
ment, and gratified that twenty of his former charges are now free 
and accepted employees of the works. Here is young delinquent 
training in real industrial conditions. With the co-operation of the 
trade unions, this very sensible idea might well be followed in 
England. 

When the Direktor of Siegburg Prison spoke of the days when he 
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had to cope with $oo young prisoners in his youths’ wing (accommo- 
dation 180), the necessity for the Penal Branch to find an outlet 
could be ippreciated. Though the number is now down to 250, it 
would be 350 but for Gestingerheide Camp. A year ago the Penal 
Branch found twenty Nissen huts and got them erected out in the 
Placed alongside a lake, and (with rare faith) within a few 
hundred yards of the North-South Autobahn, the camp forms a 
hollow square, with grass and flowers in the middle. As we stood 
bronzed young Germans—and not all by any means first 
came in from their work on the farms and went off for 
a dip in the lake. As is all these German camps, the cultural and 
educational side is rather limited. It is tackled, but inadequately ; 
and the camp has not yet found the value of the volunteer worker 
But personal work is being done ; the Leiter knows his 
bovs, and cares how they develop. The staff, carefully picked, 
is keen. There is plenty of work on the farms. Return to Siegburg 
js the sanction behind the discipline. The place is completely 
open, and there is no security. Gestingerheide is more than a 
good show ; it is a courageous venture, set up against odds we 
do not know in England, and carrying on with a faith and deter- 
mination which are bound to have their effect on the future. It is 
simple, unpretentious, non-luxurious. But there is training there, 
and hope 

Other places were visited ; Aussen Komandos, a court prison, the 
youth prison at Herford. As the car lapped the miles on the Auto- 
bahns, as the C.C.G. train ran westwards through Holland, the 
question repeated itself: Has the Penal Branch had time to build 
foundations so deep that the faith that is in it may be perpetuated 
in works that will last ? Browning’s answer is irresistible: 

“ All we have hoped, or willed, or dreamed of good shall exist. . . 
When Eternity affirms the conceptions of an hour.” 

he time, it is true, has been short, but the faith, I believe, will be 

just.fied. 
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Albania’s Future 


By SIR ROBERT HODGSON* 


LBANIA, as we all know, is a tiny country bordering on the 
Adriatic, which on a variety of occasions has been a source 
yf considerable perturbation to the Great Powers. What 

is generally ignored or not realised is that the cause of her trouble- 

has been that she was surrounded by three acquisitive 

Greece and Italy—who systematically en- 

to promote their own interests to her detriment. Serbia 
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neighbours—Serbia, 
deavoured 
now Yugoslavia) retains possession of the Kossovo plains, which 
are inhabited exclusively by Albanians who in the past have been 

ed to most unkindly treatment ; Greece has obstinately main- 
claim to what she calls Northern Epirus, but the Albanians 
Southern Albania, in spite of the fact that four international con- 
ferences have pronounced it to be ethnically and_ historically 
Albanian ; Italy, by her invasion on Good Friday, 1939, of what 
she called the “ Young Allied Kingdom,” and by her other exploits 
at its expense, has made history. Nor can we claim to have been 
wholly virtuous in our conduct towards Albania, for there is no 
getting away from the fact that, on the outbreak of the First World 
War, we sanctioned by the Secret Treaty of London Italy’s seizure 
of Valona and her assumption of control over the whole country as 
the reward for her alliance. Yer Albania had always looked on Great 
Britain as the only State on whom she could rely to protect her 
against her rapacious neighbours. 


To understand the 


suoject 


tained her 


present situation it is necessary to outline 





briefly the recent events which have led up to it. Sustained resistance 
to the Italian invasion in 1939 being impossible, Ahmed Bey Zogu, 
hereditary chieftain of the Mati tribe, having become, to the intense 
annovya of Serbs, Greeks and Turks, who had huge Albanian 
mino! vithin their borders, “ Zog I, King of the Albanians,” 
left A 1 with Queen Geraldine and a few followers and made his 
way rh Greece to England. ‘Today he is a rot en enil 
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Italians was set up, with a large land-owner, Shevket Bey Verlaci, 
as Prime Minister. Italy’s annexation of Albania was officially 
recognised by the Powers. In the autumn of 1940 took place the 
Italian attack on Greece. Many Albanians who had initially enliste 

in the Italian forces deserted and joined the Greeks when a message 
from General Metaxas, the Prime Minister, was received appealing 
to the Albanian people to fight along with the Greek Army against 
their common enemy, the Italian Fascists. Marshal Badoglio spoke 
highly of their prowess. The period of sympathy, however, was 
but momentary. The provocative attitude of the Greeks in Korcha 
and other localities in Southern Albania, showing that they regarded 
this region as Greek, exasperated the Albanians, who resumed their 
old hostility. 

The Verlaci Government was short-lived, and in the ensuing 
years a number of puppet administrations followed it, the only one 
worth mentioning being the Government set up in 1943, after the 
Italian collapse, by the Germans, whose panzer divisions replaced 
the Italian forces. King Zog being absent, a Regency Council wa3 
appointed with three members, one of whom, Leg Nosi, was after- 
wards executed by the Communists. In 1941, on Russia becoming 
involved in the World War, Communist activity started on a con- 
siderable scale. Towards the end of 1944, on the German collapse 
in the Balkans, a Communist régime was established under Enver 
Hogja, once a school-teacher in Korcha. 

It is this Government which is in power today, and as long a3 
it remains so the trouble with Greece will continue, for not less than 
8,000 Greek rebels are known to have crossed the frontier into 
Albanian territory, and there is no reason to think that facilities for 
their taking refuge there will be withdrawn. Nor is it to be expected 
that the unfavourable reports of the U.N.O. Balkan Committee wil! 
influence the current of events. On the other hand Russia of late 
appears to be utilising Albania less and less as a base for revolu- 
tionary activity and to be transferring her efforts to Bulgaria. It 
looks very much as if, since the defection of Yugoslavia, she had 
made up her mind that Albania can be of no use to her and decided 
to abstain from further intervention. At no time has she taken 
serious interest in the country’s economic situation or done anything 
nisery of a famine-stricken population. And Albania 
is the only satellite State with which she has not signed a treaty 

This is the state of affairs that obtains today. What are 


measures that can be taken for dealing with it and creating a ground 


to alleviate the 
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Three methods, so far as I am aware, have been suggested. The 





first is that Albania’s independence should be abolish 
territory divided between Yugoslavia and Greece 
| be abandoned. Alb 
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ancient races in Europe, while Albania, though shorn of the greater 
part or the territory that racially and historically belongs to her, 
has been a national entity ever since in the fifteenth centur 
Skanderbeg liberated from the Turks. It would be cruelly 
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who represents the Kossove population, and Nuchi Kotta, son of 
Kocho Kotta, who was Prime Minister and a big figure in his day. 
Thus the committet represents the main elements of the population 
and would have the sympathy of all except the fast-dwindling group 
of so-called Communists. 

The possibility of a solution of the Albanian problem on these 
lines achieving success would, it must be borne in mind, depend 
on the Greek Government of the day exhibiting a large-mindedness 
such as has not characterised its predecessors, and, needless to say, 
it is in relation to the question of Northern Epirus that its breadth 
of vision is essential. Though no precise limits of Greek ambitions 
in this area have ever been announced, it is understood that they 
embrace the whole of Albania to the south of a line running from 
Korcha to the Gulf of Arta, or a fifth of Albanian territory, and, 
apart from some tiny localities, inhabited by Albanians alone. Of 
the justice of Albania’s claim to it there can be no question, for, 
as already mentioned, four international conferences have pro- 
nounced it to be integrally Albanian (the Ambassadors’ Conference 
in London of 1913 ; the Protocol of Florence of the same year ; the 
Ambassadors’ Conference in Paris of 1921; and the International 
Commission sent in 1925 to Albania by the League of Nations). 
Should Greece now signify her willingness to abandon her designs 
on this region, a Greco-Albanian entente that would be applauded 
by the whole of Albania and would, in all likelihood, put an end 
to the exasperating Albanian question, would follow. 

The friendly relations established today between Greece, the 
United States and Great Britain promise to exercise a salutary 
influence on Greek counsels in such matters, and there seems to 
be litthe reason for apprehending Russian interference, while an 
encouraging sign is that M. Diomedes, the Greek Prime Minister, 
has welcomed the formation of Midhat Frasheri’s “Free Albania” 
Committee. “If a representative régime is set up in Albania,” he 
announced, “we shall be ready to co-operate with them seriously 
and with the friendliest of intentions.” It goes without saying that 
a close relationship between Albania and Greece, in which, of 
course, Greece would be the predominant partner, would be a 
valuable contribution to tranquillity in the Mediterranean. 


French Impressions 
By D. W. BROGAN 


IRST of all, the weather. Of course, it was magnificent (and 

costly) in England, too, but I had more chance of seeing it 

at work in France. In some regions it was already menacing 
by the middle of August. Happily, the drought began too late to 
destroy the cereal crops as it did in 1947. The French were not 
driven to the edge of revolt by the threat of the horrible bread 
inflicted on them in that year, nor was the balance of payments 
threatened with upset by the necessity of providing millions on 
But the drought hit the 
orchards, potatoes, beets and, above all, pastures. Cattle had to 
be killed, and sent to market prematurely, and that will tell in high 


4 


millions of dollars for cereal imports 


prices and scarcity in the winter. The high prices and the scarcity 


have already arrived in the case of butter. 
Then, as France has more and more come to depend on hydro- 
electric power, the drying-up of the reservoirs was and is very 


The natural and artificial lakes of the Massif Central which 


serious 
serve Paris as well as Auvergne are nearly empty, and trees and 


houses drowned by the engineers are appearing above the 
shrinking water In Paris there are already electricity cuts in 
hotels and houses, and there will have to be more—and, what is 
worse. possible cut in industry. No, the magnificent summer is 


r 

not al] jam 

But it is part jam. It is a reflection on our north European 
climate that we can remember comparatively few splendid summers 
compared with horrid winters. Shakespeare knew what he was 
about when he put in his climatic plug for the House of York at 
beginning of Richard III. Of course, the weather has been 
ewhere. J remember the balmy, summerlike days of 
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breezes that accompanied the ‘ Queen Elizabeth ’ across the norma) 
cold North Aulantic in that normally very unpleasant month. Rak 
a few weeks later, the ski season in New England collapsed for want 
of snow, which was falling on the disconcerted sun-seekers of 
Southern California. But violent vagaries of climate are 


; a feature 
of the otherwise favoured American acene. 


Here we had no vagaries, simply an apparently endless succession 
of glorious days. And that meant in France the outpx uring of the 
population into woods, forests, rivers, lakes. There were the 
bathers in early April sampling the ponds of the Fores; of 
Compiégne. For France has gone for the outdoor life in a big 
way. Hikers and hitch-hikers (hitch-hiking is called L’auto stop 
if you want to know) filled all the roads. And the water- and sun. 
bathing recalled the not very remote days when, in provincia] 
France at least, well elevated young ladies were not permitted 
mixed bathing, even in the fairly ample costumes of those times. 
They have changed all that, and vast areas of naked male and female 
flesh can be seen all over the place—and it is worth noting that 
while in ancient Greece (if one may believe the painters) sun and 
air only affected the male skin, now they brown and burn both sexes 
equally. It was one sign, possibly a minor one, of a great social 
revolution going on in France. The old Chinese immobility of Jes 
moeurs is breaking down—as in China. The old order of the elders 
is collapsing. The authority of mothers and even of grandmothers 
is not what it was, and les jeunes filles en fleur have a freedom 
that would have more than horrified Francoise. 


A more important sign is the rise in the birth-rate. There 
seemed to be floods of babies—an impression justified by the figures. 
There were the light aluminium prams pushed by fond parents, and 
the children appeared healthy and happy. I believe that this great 
change, the ending of the slow decline in the French population, 
has one main cause, the repeated devaluation of the franc. It is ne 
longer possible to be prudent in the old way; the decline of the 
franc since 1914 has seen to that. The careful saving for one or 
two children, to provide the career for the boy, the dot for the girl, 
has in nine cases out of ten been love’s labour lost. And the old 
and serious class distinctions are not what they were in this dis- 
solving world. It may seem the height of imprudence to have 
children in an age of atomic war, but it is a sign that despair is 
not as deep as the literary classes think or say. 

Indeed, there is pretty general testimony that there is more hope, 
more ease of mind, more optimism in France this year than last 
There is less talk of war, less fear of war, than there was, more 
moderate but still quite lively belief that the climb is now upwards. 
Of course, as with us, that belief is strongest in unreflective classes 
who see the apparent prosperity and feel and enjoy the real improve- 
ment in food and supplies of consumer’s goods and who see, too, 
the evident recovery from war damage—all without asking how it 
is being paid for. But certainly the temper of the country is better. 
The Queuille recipe: “Dr. Diet, Dr. Quiet and Dr. Merriman” 
has worked—so far. Of course, the Communists are only biding 
their time ; any new crisis, any fumbling of the devaluation problem, 
will give them a new chance, but at the moment they have to hold 
their, fire. They can no longer automatically summon up their 
street mobs or their strikers. While I was in Paris a great popular 
“ peace ” demonstration against the presence of General Bradley in 
Paris was arranged. The Government responded by calling out great 
It was easy enough to see them, but hard to see 


For the moment, at any rate, only the party 
] 
i] 


masses Of police. 
the demonstrators. 
regulars are prepared to come down into the streets in 

way. And it is not only boredom, or increasing suspicion of Russian 
motives (the Tito business has been educative for the sympathisers 
with the “ French Renaissance "—one of the aliases adopted for the 
benefit of the gullible). Conditions are better and the weather keeps 
public temper sweet (unless you are watching your orchard dry uj 
I 


ne 


the oid 


he train 
1 it is 4 


The visible signs of recovery are very impressive. 
service is now excellent; trains are fast and on time, a 
great convenience to be able to book seats and find edible food at 
station buffets again. It is possible that too much effort has been 
put into so complete a restoration of the old transport system. That 
is the opinion of the man best qualified to judge, M Dautry. But 
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if you have been travelling in France every year since the liberation 
it is hard to be too severe. And in the same way such efforts of 
solid restoration as the rebuilding of the blitzed area of Compiégne, 
if they seenr too solid, too durable for a country in France’s condi- 
tion, do remind us of how often she has been invaded and ruined— 
and restored. But, as with us, the restoration is not being paid for 
completely by the restorer, and it is the task of the Government and 
the party leaders to get the consequences of this truth accepted by 
the temporarily cheerful rank and file. We are all in the same boat ; 
let us hope that the motto of Paris will prove to be ours, too. 


Fluctuat nec mergitur. 


Diderot and the Blind 


By PHYLLIS D. HICKS 


HIS year marks the bicentenary of the publication of 

Diderot’s Lettre sur les Aveugles, a work small in size but 

great in influence. Indeed, it may be claimed as the begin- 
ning, if not the begetter, of the world-wide work which today is 
carried on for the welfare of the blind. Defore Diderot there were 
undoubtedly a few outstanding examples of blind people who had 
overcome their handicap. His book, indeed, deals largely with the 
almost incredible achievements of one, Nicholas Saunderson, 
Lucasian Professor of Mathematics at the University of Cambridge, 
who lost his sight completely while still an infant. For the vast 
majority, however, blindness implied unteachability. Since books 
were barred to them, there was nothing that could be done about it, 
and the simplest manual occupations were all that could be expected 
from them. The hospital for the blind founded by St. Louis 
indicates the highest point to which philanthropy had hitherto 
reached, and in that there was no idea of education, no purpose in 
life for the unhappy sufferer. 

The immediate cause of Diderot’s book was the announcement 
by “a foreign physician” that on such and such a day he would 
publicly perform an operation restoring sight to a girl born blind. 
Diderot was sceptical, and, although the bills said that the operation 
was to be performed publicly, his courteous request to be allowed 
to be present was refused on the grounds that the presence of a 
philosopher would be disquieting for both surgeon and patient. In 
the Lettre, however, he examines the effect of such a restoration, 
questioning whether the patient would be able to correlate his new 
sense of sight with the touch and hearing on which he had hitherto 
relied. The problem is interesting, although in these days of 
highly-developed care for blind children it is likely to be a purely 
academic one, as any chance of giving sight to one born blind would 
have been taken and acted upon. 

To the vast majority of the 77,000 blind people in England and 
Wales the problem is precisely opposite—the difficulty of accustom- 
ing oneself to learning from touch and hearing what one has been 
accustomed to learning from sight. A conversation with a lady who 
was born blind showed clearly that the memory of conscious sight 
in itself puts those of us who have become blind into a different 
category—I had almost said a different world. At times one’s 
stumbling efforts at adjustment to a world of darkness make one 
envy the confident, balanced movements of those born blind. Her 
remarks, however, on the difficulty of intercourse between those 
born blind and those who have lost their sight In adulthood—on 
the loneliness and the impossibility of understanding conversation 
which deals with a world in which most people can see—was as 
illuminating as were the investigations, both personal and carried 
out through records, which Diderot records in his essay. 

The anecdotes are set down with the dispassionate clarity of the 
scientific investigator. Some of the little portraits are unforgettable. 
There is the old man who found that the only way to live was to 
turn night into day, and who spent the first part of his active night 
putting back into their proper places the things which had been 
misplaced by the thoughtless sighted people around him. This 
man was so happy in his dependence on touch that he declared that 
tO possess a really long arm, capable of reaching a few hundred 
yards, would in his opinion be far more useful than being given 
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his sight—basing his conclusion on the number of times those who 
can see are mistaken in their impressions. He was very much 
interested in mirrors and glasses, but, not unnaturally, found them 
difficult to understand. He was extremely clever with his fingers, 
and even managed to thread a needle by sucking the thread through 
the eye. Another blind man could judge distance so accurately by 
sound that, in a fit of rage, he hit his brother on the forehead 
with “the first thing that came to his hand,” and knocked him flat. 
As a result of “this and other adventures,” the blind man was 
brought before the magistrates, who committed him to the dungeon. 
On hearing his sentence, the blind man said, “ As to that, I have 
been in one these twenty-five years”—a remark which Diderot 
recognised as a fine text for a sermon. 

A considerable part of the Lettre is devoted to an elaborate 
description of Nicholas Saunderson’s method of doing arithmetic, a 
method which strikes one as extraordinarily complicated, but which 
appears to have been very efficient. Saunderson’s death-bed con- 
versation with the clergyman who tried to convince the blind man 
of the existence of God by speaking of the wonders of nature, con- 
cludes with the poignant cry, “ What have you or I done to God 
that you should be able to see and I should be blind?” and “O 
thou God of Clark and Newton, have mercy on me!” The latter 
words have, for blind people, the additional significance as an 
example of the necessity, under which the blind suffer more than 
most people, of accepting the opinions and evidence of others. No 
doubt even those with sight have to take much information on 
trust, but for the blind it is an experience which dogs them through- 
out the day, and has grievous spiritual frustrations and humiliations. 

Diderot’s essay contains food for thought on almost every page, 
Nevertheless, there is one passage which has had more practical 
effect on the lives of blind people in the succeeding couple of cen- 
turies than any other. It runs: “It is only the want of one sense 
which can make us thoroughly acquainted with the advantages of 
the symbols appointed for those which we enjoy, And what a 
consolation would it be to those whose misfortune it is to be deaf, 
blind and dumb, or who should lose those three senses by any 
accident, were there a clear and precise language for the touch.” 

Eighty years after Diderot’s essay that “ clear and precise language 
for the touch ” was produced by Louis Braille. Braille’s own educa- 
tion, however, was due indirectly to Diderot’s little book, for it was 
through reading the Lettre sur les Aveugles that Valentin Huy was 
moved to found the Ecole des Jeunes Aveugles at Paris where 
Braille worked as pupil and junior master. Braille’s system remained 
practically unused for over twenty years, so that the academic and 
general education which it has made possible for the blind has 


yeen operative for roughly a century. It is fitting that this year, 


which sees the bicentenary of Diderot’s work, should see also, 
in the conference recently held at Oxford, the greatest gathering of 


blind people that has ever taken place. 


— > ? *) 
“The Spectator October 6, 1849 
Is there to be war in Turkey, or not? That is the question of the day, 
and much may be said on both sides of it: the unknown event, however, 
much mercy for the wishes of those who antici- 


rey 





is marching on without 





pate war with most dislike. If there be war, will England be bound to 
help Turkey; and ‘ther bound in honour or not, will she do it ? 

hose are questions still more easily put, not altogether in the boldest 
spirit. “I don’t think our Ministers have the pluck!” cries the statesman 


of the “ shopocracy,” with a sickly sneer, to hide his fears lest they 
' 





should. And that statesman is precisely the object of alarm to the 
Ministers ; whom he despises for fearing himself, internally « ; 
he is that there is nothing about him to be really afraid of 

One enormous impediment stands in the way of England’s taking part 
in any war—the financial demands for 1 purpo It is a double 
difficulty—difficult in itself, and difficult through what opponents may 


r Ministers may feel nationally and chivalrously 


make of it. Howe 


bound to support Turkey, they may naturally shrink from the immed 
consequence at home—war on the Danube is more income-tax on the 
Thames. And however Notting Hill and Camberwell may have “ come 
forward ” to follow up Lord Palmerston’s “ spirited protests,” it is to be 
doubted how far they would come forward with the subsidies needful to 
put those protests in ction 
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Prelude to a University ? 
By MICHAEL STEPHENS (St. John’s College, Cambridge) 


HE hundred or so students who assembled at York in mid- 

August to attend the two summer schools organised by that 

city’s Civic Trust Association were aware that they were 
about to share in an experiment. The prospectus had made it 
clear that the schools were arranged in order “to put the city of 
York and its special resources of the material of history freely at the 
disposal of students.” That in itself was a novel and laudable 
enterprise, and thus we had come together, some “to benefit from 
an introductory study of the great York Collections of Records, 
together with a survey of the wider aspects of Archive Administra- 
tion,” others to study architectural history in a city which boasts 
magnificent memorials of the past in stone, brick and timber. It 
was to be an experiment certainly, but none of us realised of what 
possible dimensions until, at the opening meeting, the Lord Mayor 
made it known that the schools had been planned as a deliberate 
first step towards the establishment in the city of York of a 
permanent centre of study and scholarship. The Dean of the 
Cathedral, chairman of the Academic Development Committee, 
expanded this remark before an immediately interested audience. 
York has, he said, in the course of its history enjoyed eminence as 
an ecclesiastical, a political, a military, a social, an economic and a 
mercantile capital of England ; it has never yet been an academic 
capital. That it should, in time, so be is York’s present ambition, 
and the city’s intention offers material for some not altogether 
idle, nor irrelevant, speculation and comment. 

York is an unhurried city. It preserves an unusual air of quiet 
determination which sharply distinguishes it from the restless activity 
of such not-far-distant neighbours as Doncaster, Leeds and Middles- 
brough. As one approaches it from the direction of any of these 
centres time slips idly back over centuries, so that, on their first 
appearance, the city’s ancient walls seem strangely contemporary. 
And its “ academic scheme,” if it may be thus inelegantly described, 
is distinguished by the same mark of calm, unhustled resolve ; it 
also reflects a past that is age-long though not yet out of date 

Its record-collections, too immense to be detailed here, include 
those of the cathedral, diocese and archiepiscopate ; those of the 
ancient city itself ; and those of its various guilds and companies, 
with a particularly fine collection of the records of the York Mer- 
chant Adventurers’ Company. To these vast and largely untapped 
resources may soon be added public and private collections from all 
parts of the three Ridings, centrally deposited. In the field of 
architecture all who know York will be aware that its walls contain 
significant examples of almost every English style, ecclesiastical and 
domestic, from the Georgian Mansion House, past the Tudor King’s 
Manor, seat of the Council of the North, the fifteenth-century Mer- 
chant Adventurers’ Hall, the great variety of the Shambles, to the 
Cathedral Treasurer’s House and the magnificent minster itself— 
all these, like the records, subjected to devoted and enlightened care. 
Here are two great resources, independently providing valuable 
material for the extension of historical learning, and together bearing 
witness to a long chapter of history itself. 

The senior academic foundations of England developed, almost 
casually, when students followed learning and its masters from 
Europe, and sat where they sat. Does not this York scheme seem 
splendidly to stand within that great tradition, and promise some- 
thing the like of which has not been seen in England since the 
Renaissance ? Its projection is as casual as the changes of time 
allow. It is intended to repeat the courses given at the summer 
schools for a number of years, and, when the moment seems 
opportune and the material preparations are complete, to establish 
some form of Institute of Historical Research, probably around 
students who, it is hoped, will have already been attracted to York 
to exploit its great resources. York wisely commits itself no further 
Here planning ends and speculation begins. The planning, surely, 
invites the speculation: from such beginnings, can the end be, as 
in the past it has been, a university ? 
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Dr. David Thomswn has suggested (the Spectator, September 2nd) 
that the legitimate bases for the growth of universities are the 
extension of new sectors of knowledge and the provision of new 
forms of learning. York would qualify immediately on the firy 
point, and the rich resources of the city would well enable it, jn 
the event of such a development, to qualify also on the second, 
From origins in history and architecture the course of studies might 
broaden naturally in many directions. For example, a school of 
ecclesiastical history would be a new and natural “ sector of know- 
ledge” appropriate to York ; and, in the home of Alcuin, a schoo! 
of paleography which embraced and sought to influence modem 
handwriting would be a welcome and near-new “form of learning.” 

It is here pertinent to ask whether York would be able to attract 
an adequately skilled staff, and sufficiert pupils to support this 
development. One answer would be that until it did there could 
be no university, and if it did there could. Since time is of no 
great importance the consideration is not urgent, and the indications 
are that there would be no great difficulties in this respect. With 
the example of the first York summer schools before us, it is clear 
that the city already possesses a nucleus of eminent scholars among 
its citizens, who have sponsored and directed these courses and 
will continue to do so. They have been supported in this by others 
equally eminent from well-established academic institutions in al] 
parts of the country. Similarly, a full complement of student: 
assembled for the courses in August, largely drawn from both senior 
and junior members of many British universities. By common 
consent the schools were highly successful, and present a very 
favourable augury. Perhaps a more important question is whether 
support would later be forthcoming from such bodies as the evidently 
all-important University Grants Committee, without a consequent 
direct and external pressure being brought to bear upon those con- 
cerned, either to accelerate their plans or to conform to a prescribed 
pattern of development. Such a scheme as this should necessarily 
set its own rate of growth and work out its own pattern—but the 
question remains unanswered. 


Under this speculative aspect the York scheme provides an inter- 
esting commentary upon the much-discussed question of university 
expansion. In the first place such a development would render 
irrelevant recommendations such as those advanced by the Barlow 
Committee which, in 1046, urged the immediate establishment of 
several new university colleges and the foundation of at least one 
new university in order to secure double the supposedly requisite 
output of graduates “in the national interest.” There would be 
present no conditioning belief that university development is 
primarily a matter of supply and demand. Nor could there be any 
set “target of student numbers” to increase the “ undergraduate 
spate” against which Dr. Thomson warned. Since York acknow- 
ledges no specific aim in this, or any similar, direction, targets are 
of no account. Secondly, it is apparent that those conditions which 
elsewhere have produced many of our “ Redbrick” universities do 
not apply in York. Unlike Leeds and Sheffield, for example, York 
is not the centre of a vast and concentrated population for whose 
sons and daughters it is anxious to provide the higher educational 
and vocational facilities of a “ home university.” 

The form of this article may obscure the fact, which is repeated 
here, that the York academic scheme is still in its very early and 
tentative stages. It makes no pretensions in the direction here 
suggested, and the eventual form it will take must remain a matter 
of conjecture and a subject of patience. Nevertheless, present signs 
indicate the possible inauguration of a new phase in university 
development, akin once again to the forsaken “ Oxbridge ” tradition ; 
nor is it altogether without the bounds of possibility to suggest 
that, in the quiet and inspiring seclusion of York, an institution— 
unplanned but not unprecedented—which is only incidentally a 
“ graduate factory,” might one day offer students a richer oppor- 
tunity than many have dared to expect, and which they have almost 
forgotten to desire. Many others beside Mr. Michael Oakeshott, 
who coined the phrases (Cambridge Journal, June, 1949), have some 
reason to hope that, however unintentionally, “ the gift of an interval” 
may be bestowed and “ the doctrine of the interim” preached again 
in another English university. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T must be dull, if one is a theologian or otherwise preoccupied 

by the eternal verities, not to have time to enjoy, or even to 

notice. the lesser movements of human character. I should 
jeel sad indeed were I denied the pastime of observing my fellow 
beings when they move their heads and eyes and hands ; of deducing 
from these movements, or the differences between them, to what 
category of mortals any given individual may belong. The varied 
manifestations of shyness or social embarrassment would not, to the 
theologian, appear subjects for serious enquiry or attention, but to 
the curious person they furnish ever renewed occasions for com- 
garison and analysis. To mention only one sub-branch or twig of 
the great tree of shyness, it is instructive to observe the embarrass- 
ment caused to many people when, at the end of a chance encounter, 
they have to break off a conversation and go on their way. Walking 
down Pall Mall, for instance, one observes coming towards one from 
the opposite direction a friend whom one has not seen for several 
years. The actual moment of encounter is not so very difficult. 
Having adjusted one’s consciousness to the theme “old friend 
approaching ” ; having verified the fact that it really is an old friend 
and not merely a stranger to whom he bears a close resemblance ; 
having calculated almost automatically the correct distance at which 
the realisation of his approach and the ensuing encounter must 
express itself in a smile of delighted surprise ; one can begin with 
radiant amity and with the words “ Halloa! Halloa! ” or “Whom 
have we here ?”. The second stage, the stage of pause and con- 
versation, provides no serious obstacle, even to a very shy man, if 
But how is one to break 
parting to be 


” 


he has some training in social contacts. 
off the conversation ? And how is the moment of 
rendered natural rather than abrupt ? 

* * * * 

I recall with gratitude the advice given me many years ago by 
one of my early mentors. Discussing such encounters, he asserted 
that the correct technique was to disassociate the physical act of 
yarting, the business about going on one’s way, from the rupture of 
the conversation. If one concludes one’s words of greeting and 
pleasure while still standing in the posture adopted when the con- 
versation began, then inevitably an impression of abruptness is 
conveyed when one begins suddenly to walk onwards and away 
The correct thing to do is to allow the words of amity to coincide 
with, and indeed overlap, the physical severance, or, more precisely, 
to go on talking while one moves away. If the encountered friend, 
before the junction occurred, was evidently walking in the opposite 
direction, then the moment of severance, if gracefully prolonged, 
need not lead to any extreme awkwardness. Even then there will 
come a difficult instant, as one passes out of earshot, when the con- 
versation is broken off (sometimes with a fine gesture of the arm 
and hand, indicating farewell) and when one has simply got to 
turn the back upon the encountered friend and walk onwards along 
Pall Mall. I have noticed sometimes that the smile of comradeship, 
which has been assumed for the occasion, remains for some moments 
m the face and only fades when one has walked away some twenty 
yards. The difficulty is rendered more intense when the encountered 
friend is going in the same direction as oneself. Taxi-drivers, for 
instance, are often exposed to the acute embarrassment of finding 
that their cab is checked by a traffic light alongside the cab of a 
friend. The first phase of delighted surprise may well spend itself 
before the amber comes. How are they to continue their conversa- 
tion and how above all are they to conclude it? I admire the 
delicacy which taxi-drivers manage situations, which 
awkward shame. 

7 * * * 


with these 


would fill me with 


Life would indeed lose many of its gentler shades were I deprived 
suddenly of the faculty of taking interest in these little things. It 
is entertaining also to observe the little twitches of pleasure or pain 
which, on the vast switch-board of one’s own nervous system, flicker 
rt glow in response to passing associations. I have already remarked 
upon the curious fact that the little red light of pain is illuminated 





more often in one’s memory than the golden light of pleasure. It 
is strange, as I have said before, that, whereas those moments in 
my life when I have displayed resource or deftness are blotted by 
oblivion, all the occasions when I have made a fool of myself stand 
stark in my memory, like a row of Martello towers beside the grey 
sea of time. The most incidental association will revive the memory 
of some past idiocy and the red lamp will stab the switch-board. 
I cannot, for instance, hear or read the word “audacity” without 
a spasm of sudden pain, since that word is associated with an incident 
too awkward for me to relate. It is fascinating also to observe how 
these tiny associations of pain or pleasure lose their efficacy as the 
years pass by. The wound of memory is healed, or become callous, 
and the little red light ceases to stab the switch-board suddenly, but 
flickers slightly, or turns pink, or even (and these occasions are rare 
and welcome) turns to gold. This happy permutation surprises 
one and causes delight. Last week, for instance, I was driving past 
Buckingham Palace after dark. As my taxi circled the Victoria 
Memorial, I saw suddenly, above the dim trees of the park, the 
beacon light which glows above Big Ben. For the first time since 
1945 this signal that the House was sitting caused me a sensation 
of pleasure and not of pain. In place of the red light which that 
beacon had for so long lit within me, I was conscious of the golden 
lamp of elation. 
* * * * 

“ This,” I said to myself, “is a‘strange experience. It must be 
examined.” It was quite explicable, of course, that in the years 
which have passed since 1945 the thought of the House of Commons 
in session should have filled me with pain and not with pleasure. 
For ten years had I been a Member of the House of Commons 
and they were ten years of continuous excitement and not unuseful 
activity. It was quite natural that I should have felt distressed 
when the electors in my constituency turned me out. It was natural 
also that the beacon on the top of Big Ben, the watchful eye of 
the House, should have become thereafter the symbol and the 
reminder of all that I had missed. It was not strange at all that in 
the after years the sudden sight of that beacon shining over the 
trees should have lit the quick red lamp of pain. What was so 
odd was that suddenly, on that September evening, the sight of 
the beacon should have produced, not distress, but elation ; that 
the red should have turned to gold. It was not that I had that 
afternoon been offered a safe seat at the next General Election or 
that I imagined that easily and within a few short months I should 
again become a member of that illustrious and delectable assembly 
Such ideas, I realise, are little more than the ground-whirl of the 
perished leaves of hope. It was simply that the wound, healing 
silently within me, had become callous, and that I could now face 
the eye of the House with the elation which any liberal-minded 
man must feel when he contemplates the Mother of Parliaments 
knitting away majestically above the park. The exile banished 
from the promised land had, by the ministration of gentle ume, 
become the simple citizen who experiences exultation at the thought 
that there, at this moment, Mr. Aneurin Bevan is speaking about 
devaluation. My pang had found a voice. 

* * * * 

The theologian, I suppose, would not have noticed this happy 
transmutation or have ascribed it to some beneficent intercession 
rather than to the secret workings of an endocrine gland. Yet I 
was elated by the experience. Elated, because it is disagreeable, if 
yne lives much in London, to be constantly faced with a bright white 
light set on a pinnacle above the trees and houses which stabs 
when seen. Elated, because it is agreeable that an object which for 
four years has suggested mortification should suddenly, on a gentle 
September evening, suggest delight. Elated, because it is a fine thing 
to believe, as I believe, in the power and the decency of our 
Parliamentary institutions. Elated, because in this world of violence 
and untruthfulness it is exhilarating to il'usion of 
freedom of speech 


cherish the 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE CINEMA 


~“ Date with Destiny.’’ (London 


“ Under Capricorn.’’ (Warner.) n 
(Odeon.) “ Bagarres 


Pavilion)“ Slattery’s Hurricane.’ 

(Polytechnic). 
I FEAR that Mr. Alfred Hitchcock has, for the first time in his dis- 
tinguished career, discovered the way to be tedious. Under Capricorn 
is set in Australia in 1831, and it concerns the efforts of a visiting 
sprig of Irish nobility, played by Mr. Michael Wilding, to rescue 
a compatriot of his from the evils of drink. This drunkard is none 
other than Miss Ingrid Bergman, who has eloped in her youth with 
her father’s groom, Mr. Joseph Cotten, and has since found it was 
all a great pity. The film starts off well enough, and Miss Bergman, 
soddenly touching, moves one as only Miss Bergman can, but it is 
not long before the characters, at first so convincing, assume the 
Manners of marionettes. 

This, with all due deference to Mr. James Bridie, is the fault of 

script, Which deteriorates into a series of speeches. It is rare in 
life that anyone is permitted to speak uninterrupted for more than a 
quarter of a minute, even, I think, when he is confessing past 
transgressions, and here many important moments become theatrical 
rather than dramatic for this reason. One cannot say this is a bad 
film, for histrionically, technically and photographically it is sound 
(save perhaps that the Technicolor flesh tints are dreadfully green); 
here is delightful music by Mr. Richard Addinsell and excellent 
costume designs by Mr. Roger Furse ; but however much one may 
praise the individual offerings laid on one’s plate the complete meal 

] Not inedible, but slightly indigestible. 


is, alas, stodgy. 


+ * . * 


Date with Destiny is quite an amusing comedy based on a young 
girl’s firm conviction that her late uncle Willie has returned to this 
world disguised a horse. The problem of the transmigration of 
souls cannot, perhaps, be treated lightly by everyone, but for those 
of us who have no faith whatsoever that our departed uncles, however 
fast their earthly lives may have been, will eventually fly past the 
winning post, it provides good entertainment. 

Miss Terry Moore treats her illusion with great delicacy, and, 
though her relatives try to prove that she is insane, she resolutely 
jnsists, in the witness box, that though she cannot swear her horse is 
Uncle Willie she cannot swear it isn’t either, and defies anybody else 
to. Mr. Glenn Ford ably assists her by pointing out that all men 
recognise human qualities in their animals and frequently may be 
heard asking them questions as to their health and morals, questions 
to which they rarely, if ever, receive replies. Miss Moore has only 
gone one step further in personalising her horse. At any rate, what- 
ever spirit inhabits it, it wins the Derby, which is more than can be 
said for any of my uncles. 


* * * * 


Slattery’s Hurricane is about a very unpleasant war hero who gets 
involved with a drug-running racket, tries to steal his best friend’s 
wife and redeems all by going up in an aeroplane in the middle of a 
hurricane to get a meteorological report for whoever the people are 
like meteorological reports. Mr. Richard Widmark is the tough 
egg, Miss Linda Darnell is the wife, and Miss Veronica Lake, looking 
frightfully peaky, is the faithful spaniel-type girl whose heart is 
bludgeoned like a punch ball. The real hero, however, is the wind, 
which slashes and beats and howls and batters its way into every pore 
of one’s body and practically tears one’s soul off its hinges. A tiring 
film, but, of its type, good 


who 


* 7 * * 


heroine of Bagarres is one of those women who contrive, by 
both beautiful and disinclined to speak, to drive men mad with 
Mile. Maria Casares moves disdainfully through this film, 
i bi tring of village wooers with their tongues hanging out 
I I heads. O le 

ie 


to eve 


it in their disreputable 
tually Mile. ¢ 
is all very earthy and elemental, but 
ry good. Incidentally I am told Bagarres 
I cannot help feeling that in this instance 
as & More appropriate word 


isares Vicids 


Greeks, } 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


EXHIBITION 
The Art of the Book-Jacket (Victoria and Albert Minrouat) 


THE choice of title is significant. It is the “ book- jacket,” be it 
noted, and not the “ dust-cover” ; and between the tw« terms there 
lies a long history of gradual development. Mr. Charles Rosner, 
in an essay Writtar? to accompany this most interestin ig exhibition, 
identifies the earliest known dust- -wrapper as having been issued by 
Longman’s with Heath’s Keepsake in 1833. Heath had introduced 
a binding of watered silk which was especially liable to get dirty 
and called for protection. This early dust-wrapper was of pale 
buff paper printed in red, and carried advertisements on the back. 
But for the next sixty years the most common wrapper was one 
of plain transparent glassine ; it was not until the ‘nineties that 
serious attention began to be given to the appearance of the jacket 
(Mr. Rosner may be interested to know that Mr. A. D. Marks, the 
publisher, then with Fisher, U nwin, was one of the earliest designers 
of pictorial wrappers at that time), and it was probably not until 
about 1910 that the wrapper was generally used to print the now 
familiar “ blurb.” 

The terrors of dust have by no means abated since they threatened 
Heath’s Keepsake, but how well artistic ingenuity and typographical 
skill have combined to make a thing of beauty out of a piece of 
utilitarian expediency, visitors to this comprehensive, well-arranged 
exhibition can see for themselves. Here are 450 examples of the 
book-jackets of nineteen countries. Those of Great Britain are, 
naturally, the most numerous, and it may be said, in all modesty, 
that they show qualities of refinement and distinction that seem to 
merit the emphasis. Work by Kenneth Rowntree, John Minton, 
Barbara Jones, Hans Tisdall, Arthur Rackham, Rex Whistler—a 
varied assortment of styles—particularly catches the eye. Mr. Barnett 
Freedman’s mastery of auto-lithography is well exemplified in one 
of several technical exhibits ; close to it is Mr. Graham Sutherland’s 
design for a book not yet published, imaginative in colour and 
conception, but perhaps less effective for its particular purpose. 
The American jackets are gencrally well-produced and well-lettered, 
though often blatant with a New World self-confidence that seems 
vulgar by our standard. The French have turned only recently to 
the pictorial jacket, but artists like Jacques Demachy, Héléne Guertik 
and Mariette Lydis show themselves well qualified for the job. A 
tradition of fine typography is obviously stil! alive in most of the 
Continental countries. Preference between the nineteen nations will 
be largely a matter of individual taste. Speaking personally, and 
if these exhibits can be taken as a guide, I would rather have a 
jacket designed in Switzerland or Chile than in Czechoslovakia or 
in Sweden. The collection as a whole is an impressive display of 
sensibility in an art-form that has come to stay. DEREK HUDSON. 


MUSIC 


On Saturday evening the yearnings of many a Central European 


heart were fulfilled ; for Bruno Walter was conducting Mahler at 
the Albert Hall. Certainly the performance must have satisfied 
even those with the most exacting memories. Kathleen Ferrier 
sang the Songs of Dead Children and gave the music the warmest 
and purest tones of her beautiful voice, whose native coolness was 
welcome in this so nearly sentimental music. The third symphony 
had only once before been given in England, though it is over half 
a century old. “One is clubbed to the ground,” said the composer 
of his own work, “only to be lifted again by angels’ wings to the 
most exalted heights.” 

Like all Mahler’s big works it is an extraordinary 
Formally it consists of one symphonic poem, two scl 
song and one cantata. The funeral music in the first’ movement 
and the End of the World in the last are often perilously near the 
comic when Mahler summons up every ounce of his own energy 
and ‘an astronomical number of orchestral foot-pounds to enunciate 
some col banality in Liszt’s worst heroic manner. Yet even 
here those who find the composer’s tremulously restless 
and divided personality attractive will take the will for the deed 
the grand idea beneath the grandiose expression. In the 
idyllic Andante no one could fail to be enraptured by the tenderness 
aa grace, by this apotheosis of the rhythms of the Austrian country- 
ide ; for what Johann Strauss did for the waltz Mahle: 

ler Kath leen Ferrier, Dora van Doorn 
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Choral Society gave us a spirited End of the World, and the orchestral 
playing by the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra was of a very high 
quality. It is fatally easy to make fun of Mahler, and he remains 
an unassimilably foreign composer ; but he distilled the flowers of 
3 whole period of civilisation into his music. 
* * * * 

Arthur Bliss’s The Olympians opened the Covent Garden autumn 

gason on September 29th. It is part comedy, part spectacle, part 


fantasy; and Bliss finds clever and apt—though to my mind never 


inevitable—music for all three. The librettist, J. B. Priestley, threw 
away his chance of attaching a symbolical significance to the gods 
and differentiating them strongly from their human companions, 
and he concentrated on the comedy and the spectacle. Much of the 
action develops at the rate of the ordinary straight drama, and this 
when set to Bliss’s exuberant music makes the pace very slow. The 
big choruses in Act 2 were effective, and the Lovers, who are types 
rather than individuals, were given some delightful music in the 
conventional operatic manner. The whole idiom of the music is 
epigonal rather than strongly original, a personal adaptation of 
R. Strauss and the Puccini of Turandot. The performance maintained 
a high standard all round. Shirley Russell and James Johnson sang 
the Lovers, Howell Glynne was an excellently Balzacian Lavatte 
and among the Olympians Margherita Grandi, though miscast 
according to traditional notions, was an intensely dramatic Diana. 
* * * * 


The London Opera Club’s performance of Cimarosa’s Secret 
Marriage at the Fortune Theatre is energetic if not very polished. 
The men are very much better than the women. But not even a 
performance by a company from La Scala (which I once heard) can 
make palatable the endless repetitions and the ceaseless chinking of 
the small change of eighteenth-century operatic idiom. 

Martin Coorer. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Tue majority of recent records are orchestral, and there are some 
distinguished recordings among them. The following are issued by 
H.M.V.:—Sibelius’ Seventh Symphony is played by the Hallé 
Orchestra under Barbirolli, who gives the music not only its great 
tension but also a colour which is lacking in many performances. 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra plays Mozart’s Jupiter 
Symphony superbly under Karl Bohm and Brahms’ Saint Antony 
Variations under Furtwangler. (I am not convinced by the last 
variation.) Pierre Fournier and the Philharmonia Orchestra under 
Kubelik give a worthy performance of Dvorak’s cello concerto, a 
work whose stature I find increased on each new hearing. 

Columbia’s orchestral issue is slightly less conventional. The 
French Broadcasting Orchestra under Paul Kletzki give a dazzlingly 
beautiful performance of Ravel’s second Daphnis and Chloe suite, 
and the Philharmonia Orchestra maintain their high reputation with 
one classic and two modern works. The classic is Bach’s A minor 
violin concerto in which the solo part is played with great sensitive- 
ness and style by Tibor Varga. Constant Lambert conducts his own 
Rio Grande, with Kyla Greenbaum an excellent pianist and some 
slightly disappointing solo-singing. Leon Goossens plays his brother 
Eugene’s clever and virtuosic oboe concerto with all the necessary 
skill and aplomb. Finally Beethoven’s First Symphony is played by 
the New York Philharmonic Society Orchestra under Bruno Walter, 
an excellent performance except for some uncertainty (or deliberate 
ccentricity ?) of tempo in the slow movement. 

Decca’s only large orchestral work is Brahms No. 1, magnificently 
played by the Concertgebouw Orchestra under van Beinum. By far 
the most interesting and distinguished vocal record is one made by 
Licia Albanesi, who sings some Massenet (Hérodiade) and Boito 
(Mefistofele) which will be unfamiliar to this generation of opera- 
goers and, as sung by her at least, worth getting to know (H.M.V. 
For Columbia Elizabeth Schwarzkopf sings Mi: tradi from Don 
Giovanni with efficiency and agility but missing, to my mind, the 
bigness and tragedy. For Collectors’ Corner Helga Mott has recorded 
two lesser known Schubert songs, An eine Quelle and Liebe schwarmt 
auf allen Wegen and Schumann’s Ihre Summe. Uer voice is light 
Sut beautifully true. 

The two chamber-music recordings are ‘both good. The 
Quartet’s Beethoven op. 95 (Decca) only suffers from poverty ot 
violin tone in some places, and Mozart’s duo for violin and viola 
Parlophone) is admirably played by Szymon Goldberg and 
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RADIO 

One of the early autumn successes on the lighter side has been We 
Beg To Differ. It is based on the verifiable assumption that all men 
and all women like to gossip about men and women, or what used to 
be called the Battle of the Sexes. Four ladies, two gentlemen and 
one Mr. Interlocutor (Mr. Roy Plomley) discuss the matters on which 
the sexes may disagree. Are woman, when ill, better patients tha 
men? Should it be left to the fathers to chastise the children? What 
about women making-up in public? 

None of this discussion is as deep as a well ; but ’tis enough, ’twill 
serve. I dare say that you would get profounder views from profes 
sional feminists, psycho-analysts and educationalists ; but We Beg td 
Differ aims only at entertaining, in a sensible kind of way, and 
it most clearly does that. Mlles. Gladys Young, Joyce Grenfell, Kay 
Hammond and Charmian Innes speak up on behalf of the vartum 
et mutabile ; Mr. John Clements and the Radio Doctor defend tha 
masculine fort. The Radio Doctor, in particular, has evolved a most 
calculated style of uncut wisdom, a kind of homespun humour, rathet’ 
reminiscent of the late Will Rogers ; he will start twirling a lariat at 
any moment. The programme is deftly put on the air, and Mr. Roy, 
Plomley presides over it with a brilliant lack of self-assertion. Good 
fun. 


Unkindest Cuts 

The Light Programme’s Week of Drama seems to me to have gone 
off at half-cock. One Wilde, one Barrie one-act, one adaptation of an 
R. C. Sherriff novel and one thriller—this is really not very ambitious 
nothing surely to summon one to song and dance. Moreover, the 
presentation of The Importance of Being Earnest on Monday nigh 
was an evilly-omened start. -How can you cram this text, every line 
of which is hallowed, into one and a-quarter hours? The cuts, 
especially in Lady Bracknell, were grievous. “ Woe to the hand that! 
shed this costly blood !” The casting, almost in every part, was 
lamentable. Miss Cathleen Nesbitt has none of the sonority of Lady, 
B., and both Algy and Ernest got into mouths palpably wrong for, 
them. And, faced with the need for speed, the company gabbled 
remorselessly—to end up six minutes early! Something or almost, 
everything, was wrong here 

Of recent talks, I much enjoyed Mr. Nigel Balchin on The Uses of 
Criticism ; he was sane in matter, persuasive in manner. Also Mr. 
Christopher Morley’s talk, An American Pilgrim, I will not deny that 
I myself take an especial pleasure in hearing once more that bluff 
and beguiling voice, having swopped so many aerial pleasantries with 
Mr. Morley transatlantically in the past ; but nobody could fail to 
appreciate his views on England re-visited, or his individual blend 
of blarney and de-bunking. The manner was perhaps a little hurried, 
for he had copious things to spill. 


Comments on Circumnavigation 

Now that Mr. Wynford Vaughan Thomas is back from his Round 
the World in Eight Days journey, contrasted comments might be 
valuable : 

From the Spectator of September 23rd, 1949: “ . Might be 
accused of being litthke more than a stunt It does not greatly 
kindle my imagination.” (L. Hale 

From the Spectator of September 30th, 1949: “ How dulled must 
be the imagination of those who experienced no tingling of 
excitement, no stirring of .. .! ” etc., etc. (H. Nicolson.) 

I continued to admire the skill of Mr. Vaughan all the way round the 
world ; but somehow the tingle and the stirring stayed away from me. 
Imaginations are kittle and unbiddable things 


To Brighton in Four Minutes 


Another journey—on television—was really somewhat staggering. 
They set up a camera in the driver’s cab of a Victoria-Brighton train ; 
started the camera, as the train left, at high speed ; and filmed the 
entire fifty-odd mile journey in four minutes (if you follow me). This, 
shown on Television Newsreel, gave us the impression of travelling 
it 700 m.p.h. along the whole route. How the stations, tunnels, curves, 
points, bridges, and embankments flicked past! How we winced 
at the Brighton buffers ! I am not sure that my imagination tingled 
and stirred ; something certainly did. 


Records 
More about recordings One night last week, the whole of the 
Third Programme—concerts, a play, a music drama, a talk on Goethe, 
a short story, song cycles and so on—came to us on recordings, every 
single minute 
This may be a 
is it desir ible? 
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LETTERS TO 


Unsettled Hyderabad 


recently visited Hyderabad I 
Horace Alexander, the reply of “ Observer,” and the second 
former in which he reiterates the truth and accuracy of 
Having had an opportunity of speak- 
‘complaint 


Sirn,— Having read with interest the first 
Jevicr of Mr 
letter from the 
the statements in that first letter 
ing to many residents in Hyderabad, and having studied the 
of Hyderabad ” and the proccedings before the Security Council of the 
United Nations at Lake Success, I should like to support entirely the 
Observations of “ Observer” and to challenge many of the statements 
made by Mr. Alexander and the inferences which he seeks to draw from 


jhe facts as alleged by him. 


For some one hundred and fifty years the United Kingdom and the 
State of Hyderabad were allied by treaties under which the former exer- 
cised a benevolent protection over the latter: it exercised paramountcy 
or suzerainty. In 1947 our Government, with indecent haste, divested 
diself of all our obligations and responsibilities to this State and other 
States, and scrambled out of the sub-continent of India, leaving 
Hyderabad free to accede either to the Union of India or to Pakistan or 
to remain independent, As Lord Listowel, then Secretary of State for 
India, said in the House of Lords on July 16th, 1947: “ . the States 
will be masters of their own fate. They will be entirely free to choose...” 
one of the alternatives stated above 


Hyderabad was thus left alone, isolated, entirely surrounded by the 
new Union of India, and with no outlet to the sea. The Union of India 
at once demanded accession. The Government of Hyderabad desired to 
retain independence, while ready to agree to some control over her com- 
munications, her defence against the outside world and her foreign policy, 
all these being made necessary by her geographical isolation. A “ stand- 
sill] agreement” on these terms was entered into in November, 1947, 
to be in force for twelve months. 


The Union of India clearly, however, would be content with nothing 
Jess than complete annexation; and as the Government of Hyderabad 
would not agree, there started a succession of frontier “incidents,” so 
kuggestive of Hitler’s technique. A further and more sinister step was 
Sh “ blockade” imposed, which starved Hyderabad of commodities 
pecessary for defence, i.e., arms and munitions, and for the health and 
very life of the community, such as salt and essential medical supplies 
and drugs. The inhabitants of Hyderabad have a painfully vivid recol- 
Jection of this blockade ; it is astonishing that Mr. Alexander never even 





Have you heard 


tell of Tallies? 


Book Tokens now have a younger brother—Book Tallies. They are 


Junior Book Tokens plus, and it is that something extra which will 
appeal to all children. They collect, or you give them, these beautiful 
coloured cards, sold singly or in sets and the detachable portion of the 
tally is worth 6d. towards the price of any book they want. The child 
keeps the lovely set of cards or can swap them with friends. A wonderful 
new hobby for children, a new way out of the gift problem for grown- 
ups. Your bookseller has these sets already: ARMY UNIFORMS, 
THE ROYAL FAMILY, BRITISH WILD ANIMALS and RAILWAY ENGINES 
74d for one; 7s. 6d for twelve 


Start the Children colle fing 


BOOK TALLIES 


and the books they bring 
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ntions it in either of his letters 


should be forgotten It was in these circumstances that the Razaka 
movement was born, an organisation created to deal with the nightly 
raids from the territory of the Indian Union and the fifth column clemen 
within the State itself. 


no doubt he would desire that it 
} 


In August, 1948, the Government of Hyderabad made a complaint 1» 
the United Nations under article 35(2) of the Charter. That complaint 
was considered by the Security Council; but this body moves at a slow 
and dignified pace, regardless of the inexorable march of events outside 
its august Council Chamber. Then, on September 11th, 1948, the jnya- 
sion—the so-called “ police action ”"—of Hyderabad by the armed forces 
of the Indian Union commenced. As was to be expected the resistance 
of Hyderabad—deprived almost entirely of the means of defence and 
incapable of receiving outside aid—collapsed within a few days, 


So the annexation of Hyderabad was achieved, and a military govern- 
ment was set up, taking its orders from Delhi and really constituting a 
part of the Indian Union. As Mr. Alexander says, the Prime Minister, 
Mir Laik Ah, and seven ex-Minister colleages of his, were placed under 
house-arrest and are still so detained, more than twelve months Jater, 
No charges have been brought against them (or had not when I was 
there last month). They are not allowed to communicate with the out- 
side world. Instructed by a firm of solicitors on behalf of these detainces 
by their relatives, I went to Hyderabad in July, 1949. I applied to see 
Mir Laik Ali and the other detainees to discuss what steps could be taken, 
either to secure their release or to press for proceedings to be instituted 
against them within a reasonable time. Both these applications were 
refused by the Government. Mr. Alexander appears to approve of this 
indefinite arrest without trial—surely the sure sign of the police and the 
totalitarian State. 


Mr. Alexander, from his letters, appears to regard the case against the 
ex-Ministers as already proved, although he does not know with what 
they are to be charged. He says: “ The reason for bringing the Ministers 
to trial obviously is that, in allowing this [i.e., the alleged excesses of the 
Razakars| they failed in their duty to protect the public from lawlessness.” 
This is a strange charge. Even if it was sound in law it would require 
proof on the part of the Ministers of knowledge and abetment of acts 
which went further than mere defence against aggression by an invader. 
Anyone who studies the evidence and documents produced before the 
Security Council at Lake Success in May, 1949, will see that there is 
abundant material to show that the Union of India and not Hyderabad 
was the aggressor. In my submission, Sir, the circumstances surrounding 
the rape of Hyderabad and the continued detention of the ex-Ministers 
are such as to cause grave disquiet to all who believe in the principles of 
democracy.—Yours faithfully, G. D. Rogerts. 

1 Temple Gardens, Temple, E.C.4. 


Railway Workers 


Sir,—I feel bound to protest at the tone of the remark in your leader 
Devaluation is Not Enough about “the pace of railwaymen even when 
they are not going slow.” I have yet to see anv shop assistant under 
private enterprise move at half the speed that we have to during busy 
periods. And bookings, enquiries and other services vary as much, 
if not more, than the work of the shop assistant. Surely you realise 
that such crude generalisations are wasted on the thick-skinned, and 
only serve to depress those who are trying to do their duty, Again, 
remarks about constant rises in wages are an irritation to those of us 
who have had one rise since returning from six and a half years of the 
Army. Yet even now the Railway Clerks’ Association has stood aside 
from the demand for increased pay, but gets no thanks from your witer 
for so doing 

As for paying our way; at the station where I work the receipts for Jast 
year were over eight times the amount paid in salaries and wages to staff 
(stationmaster, clerks, porters, signalmen, &c.). Admittedly one must allow 
for tremendous overheads, but we find it hard to consider this as the 
produce of slacking. Can you explain why economists are 
the thought of the road services in the Newcastle area helping 
the rail service, but think that it is quite right for the suburban season 
ticket holder to help to pay for the services on miles of branch line ? 


herrines at 


to pay for 


I am afraid that I cannot give my name and address, as these, coupled 
with my remarks about receipts and wages, might be interpreted as 
“divulging the Company's business.”—Yours faithfully. 

BooKING CLERK, Outer 


London Arsea. 
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Mr. Stanley and Mr. Crossman 


Sia,—Your contributor Janus, describing last week’s House of Commons 
debate, states that Mr. Stanley's best casual thrust was “at the expense 
a Mr. R. H. S. Crossman, who, in an article in a Sunday paper on the 
very day devaluation was announced, had explained conclusively why it 
could never happen.” 

This destroys some of the point of Mr. Stanley’s admirable jibe, and 
totally misrepresents what I actually wrote in ihe Sunday Ptctorial: 
namely, that a long-drawn-out battle for the pound had begun last May, 
when Sir Stafford Cripps said “No” to American proposals that we 
should devalue ; that devaluation has some very obvious disadvantages 
ind dangers for this country; that the American Treasury started a 
yhisper campaign, predicting devaluation on September 18th; that the 
whispers, Which increased throughout the summer, had a disastrous effect 
mm British trade and confidence in the pound ; that it was far too early 
ro say that the battle had been won in Washington, since “a lot of very 
yealthy men are going to lose a lot of money if the pound is not devalued 

e”; and, finally, that what Sir Stafford and Mr. Bevin had achieved 
was to Win time—six or perhaps twelve months—and, most important, 
to gain the support of Mr. Truman. 

Mr. Stanley was fair enough in laughing at me for still fighting in a 
last ditch which had been secretly evacuated three weeks earlier by the 
Chancellor. On that I would only remark that, as a choice of evils, I 
would rather be used unwittingly for purposes of strategic deception than 
help in the campaign against the pound by predicting its devaluation. But 
Janus’s comment can only be excused by the explanation that he attacked 
the article without troubling to read it. Since you, Sir, are a fellow 
Member of Parliament and journalist, I feel sure I can rely on you to tell 
your anonymous diarist to be a little more accurate in future.—Yours 
faithfully, R. Fi. S. CROSSMAN. 

House of Commons. 

{Janus writes: I am sorry if Mr. Crossman thinks I have in any way 
misinterpreted him. I was not, in fact, writing about his article at all, 
except incidentally-—much less attacking it—but about Mr. Oliver Stanley’s 
speech. To leave the thing completely clear here, textually, is the relevant 
passage from Mr. Stanley’s speech: 

“He [Mr. Crossman], writing on 18th September, only a few hours 
before the Chancellor made his broadcast said this: ‘ Devaluation would 
increase the price we paid for our foodstuffs and raw materials from across 
the Atlantic and so create unemployment and put up the cost of living. So 
Sir Stafford Cripps said, No.” The Hon. Gent!eman is very unfortunate. 
Here was one of the rare occasions when he is toeing the party line, and 
then he found that the line had changed. I only hope that the abject 
apology which he made the next Sunday will acquit him of any intention 
xf deviationism.” 

[ really don’t think my paraphrase misrepresented the passage which 
Mr. Stanley quoted. If anyone thinks otherwise I am sorry about it.] 


The Farmer’s Finance 


Si2,—No doubt owing to limitations of space, Mr. Walston was less 
than fair to the character of the British farmer in the Spectator of Sept- 
ember 23rd. He implied, to start with, that the average farmer is in- 
terested in maintaining his standard of living, but is not sufficiently 
enterprising to wish to raise it. With alterations in the profitability of 
farming, therefore, he will adjyst his programme to maintain that standard 
of living. In fact, his reactions to such an alteration are far more 
complex. Consciously or unconsciously he weighs many factors; his 
desire for a little more leisure, his desire for a car or a better car, his 
wife’s pressing requests for improvement in the house, long-term questions 
of the fertility of his land, labour shortages, his eternal struggle to 
smooth out the peaks in demand for labour, the national need for maxi- 
mum production of food now and for the next twenty years, the influence 
of the C.A.E.C., pride and many others. With so many factors it would 
9 rash to forecast the immediate effect of over-generous agricultural! 
In the long run, however, it is certain to be bad, both because 
> cost to the nation and because too easy money is bad for morale 
I refuse to believe that we farmers are so craven-hearted that any reduc- 
tion in prices, no matter how justified, would make us “go to ground— 
ubernate—and try to struggle on on a care and maintenance basis.” We 
know that the February review prices are worked out by discussion and 
agument between the Government and the farmers’ organisations after 
all relevant evidence has been examined. We know that if prices have 
been fixed demonstrably low they will in time be adjusted, if for no 
ather reason than that no Government can now afford to let agriculture 
sink. Equally we have no cause for grouse if prices are adjusted because 
they have been proved to be too high. And if there should be serious 
grousing, then the fault will lie in N.F.U. leadership. 
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I am not quite sure what Mr. Walston means by the pioneering spicit, 
which he believes the average farmer no longer has. In the strict sease 
of leadership or blazing the trail, of course the average farmer cannot 
have it, whether in England or New Zealand. Pioneering is the preroga- 
tive of the few leaders in any industry (and no one who has watched 
the changes of the last ten years will deny that there are pioneers ia 
British agriculture). I suspect from the context, however, that Me. 
Walston means by pioneer one whose successful efforts will lead to con- 
siderable material reward and whose failure will lead to disaster. If 
this is what Mr. Walston means, and if he is correct, then the cause does 
not lie with the farmer, but with too highly fixed prices on the one haad 
and toe heavy taxation on the other. 

I have considerable sympathy with Mr. Walston’s farmer with fifty 
acres of sugar-beet who is doubtful of buying a harvester for £750 to 
save him £5 an acre, if he is so uncertain of his cropping plans that he 
does not know whether he will be growing beet at all in two or three 
years’ time. That sounds good business caution to me. Either he should 
wait until his plans become more definite or he and his friends should 
start badgering the local contractor or else he should purchase alternative 
and admirable equipment which he knows will cost only £140. 

But, Sir, Mr. Walston’s cure really horrifies me. He says in effect thag 
prices to the farmer are probably too high. But, even if they are, it 
would be too dangerous to adjust them. Instead, the farmer must be 
encouraged to farm better by still further subsidies in a form which has 
the bait of getting something for nothing. Apart from the further 
cost to the Exchequer, such bribery would be grossly unfair to the rest 
of the community and thoroughly demoralising to the farmer. At my 
preparatory school I evolved an excellent system of obtaining something 
for nothing, which consisted of wring for and obtaining in my own and 
other names numerous free samples of tooth-paste, biscuits and so on, 
On being at length found out I was soundly beaten, my headmaster re- 
marking that the punishment was to teach me that in this life one got 
nothing for nothing and precious little for sixpence and that the search 
for something for nothing was poor morality anyway. 

Sir, the only fundamental assets, apart from the English Channel, which 
this country has ever enjoyed, and the only ones which will pull it througla 
its present difficulties, are the courage, energy and character of its 
people. Any action which discourages these virtues will, in the long 
run, be disastrous to the country. If the Government wishes for a pros- 
perous agriculture of the maximum value to the country then let its 
principles be: to be fair, to be robust, and to appeal to the highest and 
not to the lowest instincts—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Fleet, Spalding, Lincolnshire. G. A, Worter 


Germans and Dismantling 


Sir,—The interesting article of Mr. Bender in the Spectator of September 
23rd sets out objectively the arguments of Germans in connection with 
the dismantling of the Fischer-Tropsch plants. It is unfortunate that 
many of the basic facts on which these arguments turn are, as given by 
the Germans, incorrect, so that an uncritical acceptance of them mus§ 
inevitably impair judgement of the German case. 

Chere were six Fischer-Tropsch plants in West Germany, but of these 
four were very badly smashed by air attack and not repaired; theic 
“ dismantling,” therefore, will consist mainly in the removal of rubble and 
corroded steel scrap. The other two were repaired and allowed tem- 
porarily to operate at a fraction of their capacity, to produce materials 
for substitute soaps, until such time as fats and oils became in less short 
supply. The contribution to the German chemical industry of these two 
plants has been negligible, although the industry now—a German‘s owa 
idmission—is working at almost its 1936 level. So much for the argue 
ment that the plants are essential for economic reasons. The two plants 
which have been working employed only a very small number of men, 

The argument that the plants are needed to make the coal industry 
profitable is weak: Ruhr coal output per man shift was some 30 per cent, 
greater than in U.K., and the closely integrated gas, steel and chemical 
industries of the Ruhr, together with briquetting facilities, enabled all 
grades of coal, including lowest-grade slacks, to be utilised. All these 
resources are available again. 

The Fischer-Tropsch plants were never meant to produce high-grade 
motor or aviation fuel, but they did produce important quantties of diese 
oil specially suitable for U-boats—and were operated during the war with 
that end in view. It is not true that the Nazis did not develop them after 
1938: by the end of the war nine plants were in existence, including 
three of considerable capacity. 

[he one or two plants operating in the Russian Zone are supplyin 
materials for synthetic soap to West Germany for conversion and return 


to the East Zone: it is a highly significant fact that neither for quality 


nor for price reasons is there any sale in West Germany now that alterna- 
t 


tive materials from more normal sources are again available. These come 
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mercial factors help to explain why al) the anti-dismantling propaganda 
comes from the coal interests, but, significantly enough, has not been 
supported by the main mass of the German chemical industry, who are 
primarily consumers of the products. As, however, the anti-dismantling 
campaign is considered by Germans to be politically desirable, one cannot 
expect any opposition to it, even from those who know the correct facts.— 
Yours faithfully, VIATOR. 


Small Villages 


Sir,—The trouble with Letcombe Bassett js this: all our planners are 
urban-minded, and they are forcing unwanted urbanities on our country- 
side. Sewers are not scen, but concrete roads with cement kerbstones 
and hideous black tarmac paths are only too visible in 4] our old villages, 
while the too-efficient trimming of our verges has robbed us of nearly 
all our summer wild flowers. 

I spent my boyhood in a remote Hampshire village where we lived 
e happy, cleanly and healthy life without any drains whatever. After 
living all my grown-up life in a village as a country doctor I can see no 
need of sewer drainage from the point of view of health ; typhoid fever 
being unknown. 

Our planners might remember Q’s lines: 

“Something quite recent now: 

‘Drainage aint decent’ now ; 

Damme when was it? I've known 

If you please 

Old tenants, 

Crimean 

Never heard they required W.C.’s 
—Yours faithfully, F. 

Chapel Row, Bucklebury, Berks 


better ones, 


veterans— 


A. BRODRIEB 


Protestants in Eire 
Sir,—Grateful to Mr. St. John Ervine for his crumbs of friendly criticism, 
1] will admit that I have not visited Northern Ireland as often as I could 
wish, though more often and for rather longer periods than he allows. 
However, I have heard one Northern Irishman ask another, “ Is he one 
of us ?” when the newcomer to whom he referred was, he believed, out 
of earshot. I did not “ assume the questioner was an Ulster Protestant,” 
because I knew he was a Nationalist and a Catholic’ The newcomer, not 
in fact out of earshot, was myself, at that time retiring from the conversa- 
tion at the bar for a routine visit outside. Apart from my own experience, 
I have the evidence of many Irishmen, of all complexions, that in the 
Six Counties the first thing anyone wants to know about you is your 
Sometimes, as again I can testify personally, it is managed by 
to which school you were at. And really I cannot 


religion. 
a casual question as 
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see why this should surprise Mr. Ervine. The divide between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics in the Six Counties is so wide, that if the stranger 
proves to come from the other camp friendship, perhaps even conversa. 
tion, is going to be difficult. The reason for the difference of attitude jg 
the North and South is, of course, that in the North the Catholic minority 
s large enough and noisy enough to be a nuisance, while the Protestant 
minority in the South is not. With much of the remainder of Mr. 
Ervine’s letter I agree, though when he uses such an urgent phrase a 
“grave peril of extinction” in reference to the decline of the Protestant 
population, it is only fair to add that no one is hunting them out of Eire. 

I hope Sir Ronald Ross understands that J did not call him a “ Kaiser's 
man.” I only reported the phrase as one of the many homely insults 
bandied by the Irish at Strasbourg. ; 

May I thank Miss Lefroy for her correction ? It bears out my asser. 
tion that the lay ‘Roman Catholics of Southern Ireland are in the main a 
tolerant lot, though the same cannot be said for their clergy.—Yours, &c., 

1 Ashley House, Clyde Road, Ballsbridge, Dublin. RAWLE Knox, 


An Interpretation of Hamlet 
Sirn,—May I object that in the following cardinal points your review 
of Dr. Flatter’s book, Hamilet’s Father, published in your columns on 
September 9th, appears to me damagingly contrary to the facts? 
reviewer says :— 

(1) “ The author never explains his standpoint, and his Hamlet is sadly 
undocumented,” whereas his standpoint that Gertrude is guilty in the 
murder of her husband, as well as of adultery and incest, is clearly stated 
as a probiem (page vii) and argued as a thesis throughout the book. If 
(as some may hold) he has established this thesis, it offers an original 
and convincing reason for the appearance of the Ghost in the Closet 
Scene such as no critic that I know of has hitherto perceived. 

Dr. Flatter quotes liberally from the 1623 Folio and from both Quartos ; 
he also cites all the most distinguished and relevant critics, from Nicholas 
Rowe to Professor Dover Wilson (frequently and even generally with 
disagreement), adds interesting accounts of fantastic “translations” and 
‘interpretations ” in French and German productions, touches here and 
there on the sources and makes cross-references to other plays of Shake- 
speare, particularly Macbeth. All this constitutes a documentation per- 
fectly sufficient for his main thesis, whether one agrees with it or not. 

(2) “ His book is a symposium of accredited theories.” On the contrary ; 
it is a well-articulated budget of paradoxes. “ He differs only in detail from 
Professor Dover Wilson.” On the contrary ; he differs from him on almost 
every point, and where he differs he is, in my opinion, almost always in 
the right. 

(3) “ He returns, in effect, to the view that Hamlet's delay was no delay 
at all but in simplifying Hamlet’s complexities and ignoring his 
pretext-hunting he) desiccates the most attractive part of the play.” 
It is not necessarily the duty of every critic of the play to deal at great 
length with the character of Hamlet, and Dr. Flatter has sufficiently ex- 
plained that his main arguments concern Gertrude and the Ghost. He 
does, however, throw out the interestingly argued thesis that “ Hamlet 
s always one jump ahead,” and in doing so dispels some mists without 
dispelling mystery. He lays some emphasis (which, were he writing 
a book on the character rather than the play, could be much enlarged, 
for it is On a new and right line) on the conflicts between Revenge, Justice 
and Mercy. It is worth noticing, when we talk of “delay” in Hamlet's 
execution of justice, that the time between the first intimation of the 
murder of his father, given by that father in Act 1, Scene 5, and the final 
catastrophe is less than three months, measured by the calendar. Dr. 
Flatter says much (though there is yet more to say) to explain why this 
brief interval seemed to Hamlet so long 

May I add that although I do not feel convinced that all the points 
presented by Dr. Flatter are what Shakespeare intended, nevertheless his 
book could be made the basis of a very original and moving production 
that may well be closer to what an Elizabethan would have understood 
by it than many we have recently seen.—Yours sincerely, 

Exeter College, Oxford NEVILL CoGuil! 


Your 


Travel in Malaya 
Sik,—It is astonishing that a writer considered worthy of sf} 
Spectator should so disregard facts as does Dorothy Crisp, in her article, 
Paradox in Malaya, when she “Almost all the white people m 
Malaya now travel exclusively by air to avoid bandits.” Probably the 
naccuracy of this statement is best shown by the fact that on the main 
route of Malayan Airways (Singapore-Penang) there are two services 
daily, carrying a total of about 40 passengers in either direction. Most 
of these are business-men in a hurry; I have never heard of anyone 
flying to avoid bandits. Like Dorothy Crisp I have myself travelled 
exclusively by road and rail since mv arrival in Malaya nine months ago, 
but I cannot take pride in this since all my friends have done the same. 
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Fencing, in these days of timber shortage, is a big problem for 
the farmer. Solutions can be found, however. One farmer 
bought scrap steel tubing from an Air Ministry dump. With 
the help of a B.O.C welding process, this tubing was made into 
gates and fencing for the farm, with excellent results. When it 
comes to “making-do,” fabrication can work wonders. The 
B.O.C have lots of advice to give on this subject, if you would 
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And as an Army wife, unlikely to spend many years here, I have felt COUNTRY LIFE 


nothing but admiration for the civilians, who do not allow difficult and ; : ; ; ; 

sometimes dangerous conditions to disrupt the normality of their lives.— WE have all said good-bye to September with regret. It 

Yours faithfully. D. C. TuTTon. the best of months—with its trees still green looking ck 
1 Rifie Range Road, Taiping, North Malaya. harvests, with .ts conjunction of the open and close seasor 

vere breeding when partridges were being shot) ; with its ox ous butter. 

thes on the increasing splendour of garden asters, or Mic! nas daisies, 

with its soft mists and gossamer carpets—but this passing September has 





Participle and Noun 




















Sir—Janus should be more careful of his facts I did no use the or brought suc irmth that the fruit harvest almost coincided with the 
 Kiy * in mv translation of Plautus. I used the phrase “ buggering off, corn harvest, which was among the best—in Denmark thev d the very 
a common colloquialism for going away, in use throughout this country, best—in the records. There are countrymen who prophe an excep- 
Janus knows perfectly well that the word has two quite distinct meanings. tionally cold winter—partly from the early movements of duck to th 
Dr. Johnson defined its other one as a term of efidearment—a use south—but no one has yet established any good ground fi ch distant 
common enough in the Midlands and North and used without offence forecasts. As to frosts, the first of any severity have more than o ce 
by parents to their children. been recorded on October 17th. October entered this ye th a very 
Had I been using the word to denote a form of sexual aberration — slight ground frost, immediately forgotten in days of midsummer warm 
perhaps Janus might have more reasonable ground for complaint. As it and carpets of gossamer. 
, i i -aning yuite cl and in fairness to the 
stands in its context its meaning is quite nse P Inc Lagpi Leaving Home 
B.B.C. and to the producer of the play I would ask you to primt this 
letter and remove more “ needless mystery.”—Yours, &c., A kindly, if satirical, American critic said that England was. a mos 
Savile Club, 69 Brook Street, W.1 Patric DicKINSON happy place because whenever politics grew at all virulent someone brought 
“ae , be , . = 
: , : . : : the : . . . wel] DB « ‘ 
[Janus writes; I am afraid the fine distinction between the noun and the in a Bill for the protection of birds ; and all was well. A new piece of 
ticiple had escaped me.] evidence of this love of birds came to my knowledge this week. A lady 
parboipie hac ca 3 i ' 


is forced to sell her house-—on the northern outskirts of London. th< ugh 
The Classical Tradition sufficiently rural—where the birds have been regularly fed for a generation 

or more, ever since a linnet was found dead on the doorstep one frosty 
morning. A number of people have wished to buy the house. but al 
have been rejected on the ground that they showed no interest ir 
et Mr. Ezra Pound’s:— whatever. The house will only be sold to a purchaser who will desire 


ee 
PAPYRUS to go on feeding the birds. Doubtless more sellers of houses should have 


Srr.—I am surprised that, in the Spectator of September 301th, your 
reviewer, Dr. H. W. Garrod, shares Mr. Gilbert Highet’s bewilderment 





° Spring more interest in the character of their successors and accept only thos 
Too arn, 5 who might be congenial to their neighbours, whether human or avine. 

4 - Gongula. : a A house that has been porous to our individuality (like a Meerschaum 
; Surely “ Gongula”™ is a (nearly correct) transliteration af te Styne pipe, as Wendell Holmes said) should not be lightly sloughed. 
Ps corrupt §=yoy7y!\n (elu as ordgpenmo ro TmTTH, dowep yoyy!\y—Aristophanes, 
i Thesmophoriazusae 1185 yoyyuds, a turnip, The word, meaning origin- Absent Friends 
: ellv “round,” is a vivid and memorable simile for the firm beauty of “ tee . | 
1 youth. From this to Gongula as a charming girl's name is one, easy Of all birds, hardly excepting swallow and house marten, none js fc nder 
° ftep —I am, Sir, your obedient servant, W. P. McKeEcnntt of a home or more faithful to one home than the stork, which unfortunately 


does not like the journey across the North Sea. I had hoped this summer 
to see a pair which had nested year after year on a great house in 


. Denmark ; but, alas, they failed to appear. They failed to appear also on 
What is a Don? : ' | 


many another Danish house; and it is feared that the race is seriously 


9g Canaan Lane, Edinburgh, 1o. 











. Syr.—I remember hearing the late Dr. G. G. Coulton quote, as “ tradi- dwindling. Now the route of storks on migration has been more precisely 
; tional.” this definition of the word “don”: “A word which in Spanish marked than any bird’s; and it is known that nothing h: K 
denotes a gentleman, and in English signifies a fellow.”—Yours faithfully, diminish the numbers or discourage the birds at the we Q 
, 20 Dean’s Yard, S.W.1 CHARLES SMYTH. end of their long flights, and one theory—a very strange t : I 
5 they have been killed by eating poisoned locusts in the east. We are 
< discovering in this country that the range of poisons is difficult to limit 


t Train > - ¢} bees have been killed in wntitv bw the 
~ +D c<CT ‘oO It is certain, for example, that bees have been killed in quantity by the 
THE SPE ATOR ersten aengge i Soe ecesmey igre 9 rans wang: Be 


pI f trees ; have known of the severe, but not quite 

Ss mertal, poisoning of children by the too late spraying of gooseberries 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. “They love not poison who do poison need,” as Lake dwellers have 
lately discovered in the campaign for poisoning foxes. Dogs, too, have 
been killed. Whether there is any ground for the belief that storks eat 
poisoned locusts I have no idea; but there is no doubt among beckee 
“ All Up ” service to all countries in Europe (except Poland). " in Cambridgeshire that their swarms are threatened with extinction t 
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CLOTHING APPEAL 


There is NOW desperate need for discarded clothing for refugees 


from Eastern Europe (crowded in air raid shelters or many to a 


room) in Austria and the British Zone of Germany. 


Other war 


victims also are completely without footwear and with little else 


in which to face the coming winter. 


BRITISH OFFICERS, 


touched by the 
these unfortunate people, con- 
tinue to stress the need for 
clothing of all kinds, and foot- 
wear, for men, women, children, 
and babies. Clothing need not 
be repaired if clean and free 
of moth. Will you please help 
to reduce illness this winter by 
sending parcels (max. 15 Ib 
each parcel) to Oxford Specta- 
tor, co Davies Turner and Co., 
Bourne Street, London, S.W.1. 


condition of 


(All gifts acknowledged if 
address enclosed) (Regd. War 
Charities Act 1940.) 


¥ 


Supporters 


include the 


AN ALTERNATIVE. 


If unable to send used clothing, 
will you please give a cheque ? 
£1 will get 70 garments to 
Europe : £3 for 210, whilst £10 


will cover 700. Your help will 
prove to many that someone 
cares about their plight and 


will help us exceed the million 
mark with garments sent to 
Europe (including Allied coun- 
tries) Donations payable to 
Spectator Relief, Barclays Bank, 
92, High Street, Oxford, Hon. 
Treasurer will acknowledge per- 
sonally. Office address: 17, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 


OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR 


a" FAMINE RELIEF 


Earl of Halifax, Prof. 


Gilbert Murray,O.M. (Hon. Trustee), and Sir 


Alan Pim. 





‘ \ hen sudden overload or storm damage interrupts the 


mains, you will see, in any darkened urban area, some few lighted buildings 


here and there: hospitals, factories, public buildings, stores and cinemas. 


Places where sudden darkness holds risks too great to be tolerated and a 


battery stands by against emergency. In buildings such as these, all over 


Britain, Chloride Batteries are on duty; and the list of new installations 


increases steadily. 


The Chloride Electrical Storage Company, originators 


and makers of the Keepalite automatic emergency lighting system, have over 


50, years’ experience of battery design 


and manufacture. Chloride, 


and Exide-Ironclad Batteries can be 


trusted: and they are. 


Exide 














THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL 
STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 
Exide Works, Clifton Junction 






near Manchester P AEE 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Mr. Maugham’s Workshop 


A Writer's Notebook. By W Somerset Maugham. (Heinemann. 
12s. 6d.) 

SINCE he was eighteen Mr. Maugham has kept notebooks in which 
he has recorded emotions, ideas and observations of men and things 
which might afterwards be useful to him as a writer. Some of this 
material, already used in his books and plays, has been excluded 
from this volume ; the rest appears in it. The result is fascinating 
in its variety, its candour and, sometimes, its self-repression. 





The epigrams of callow youth in the early ‘nineties, when the 
author was in fashionable revolt, have not been shut out. As the 
years pass, they appear less often and become less wilfully decorative, 
but-the young man’s eagerness to shock himself and the world 
continues surprisingly long. As late as 1901, when his age is twenty- 
seven, a careful and shrewd assessment of Matthew Arnold's style 
is followed by this: 

“I’m glad I don’t believe in God When 1 look at the misery 
of the world and its bitterness, I think that no belief can be more 
ignoble.” 

Ihe next year yields this note: 

“Bed. No woman is worth more than a fiver unless you're 

love with her Then she is worth all she costs you.” 


n 


This is the so-called “cynicism” of the period, corresponding to 
the smartness of the chromium-plated or hard-boiled generation two 
decades later. But Mr. Maugham was not writing only this. Almost 
at the same time, in a comment on Jeremy Taylor, with whom he 
was by no means in complete sympathy, he could write: “One 
cannot turn a page without finding some felicitous expression, some 
new order of simple words which seems to give them a new value,” 
and simplicity is the quality in Jeremy Taylor which most critics 
miss. Mr. Maugham saw it unerringly, and, being himself a writer 
by instinct, was not deterred by any differences of theological opinion 
from proclaiming it. This is why the book is valuable. It is what it 
says it is: a writer’s notebook, not an ideology masquerading as 
criticism or an autobiography pretending to final wisdom. 

It is interesting, in the first place, that Mr. Maugham should have 
kept these notebooks at all. For an imaginative writer, the method is 
of debatable value, and in his preface he debates it, fully aware of 
the danger that you may rely overmuch on your notes “and so lose 
the even and natural flow of your writing which comes from allowing 
the unconscious that full activity which is somewhat pompously 
known as inspiration.” But there is another danger which he does 
not speak of—namely, that the habitual note-taker may lose the even 
and natural flow, not of his writing only, but of his experience 


itself ; he may become unable to resist a temptation to reach for a 


pencil while his lady’s smile still incomplete. And this tendency 
to see life in terms of art—though it will be despised as “cold 
blooded ” by those only who do not know what imaginative writing 


is—can be perilous if the process of transmutation is too swift. 





I heard it from en Aunt of mine 
(Whose affluence is ample), 

Who heard it from her Advocate 
(A tenant of the Temple), 

Who got it from a Goddess 

With a devastating dimple, 


Who said it was in 
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Experience, if given a chance, performs for an artist a miraculoys 
pre-selection among her riches before submitting them to his 
conscious selectiveness. His notebook, if it becomes habitual and 
clamorous, may interfere with the miracle by demanding too much 
too soon. Of this a writer of Mr. Maugham’s quality is necessarily 
aware. Nevertheless, he has kept notebooks for nearly sixty years 
The reason is the only good one: that for him the advantages were 
greater than the disadvantages. Vineyards are not uniform, nor are 
their processes. His grape-juice of experience was best matured jg 
this way. If he had been primarily a poet, if he had been nearer 
to Turgenev than to Flaubert, the balance might have swung the 
other way, but he is an analytical observer, and his notebooks were 
necessary to him as store-houses of material for analysis. 

Scenes and people in the Pacific, in Russia, in India, in the United 
States ; sketches of character, outlines of stories, passages of criticism, 
reflections on a host of subjects from the Absolute to the destiny of 
France: all are preserved with an admirable detachment, as if the 
writer had said to himself as each was put away, “ Perhaps not, but 
one never knows the value of material until one has treated it.” Nor 
is the materia! “raw.” This is no scribbling of notes at random, 
Preliminary treatment has been applied. Some of the outlines are 
indeed such masterpieces of brevity that their own perfection may 
well have forbidden the development which was at first intended. — 

Mr. Maugham’s “ self-repression ” has been spoken of, and the 
word needs to be explained. There is in his writing a quality which 
has been miscalled “cynicism.” A cynic, by Wilde’s definition, js 
“a man who knows the price of everything and the value of nothing,” 
but a cynic is bleaker than that—he is one for whom the problem 
of values is boring or non-existent. For Mr. Maugham it is of per- 
petual interest ; either directly, or, in his notes on religious subjects, 
indirectly, he continually reverts to it. “Though the turn of my 
mind,” he says, “is concrete and my intelligence moves inactively 
among abstractions, I have a passion for metaphysics. . ..” His 
self-repression consists in a refusal to allow that passion to have 
effect. 

I do not wish to raise any question of agreement or disagreement 
with his interpretation of Epicureanism, but only to remark that his 
lucid and discerning mind, whenever it approaches the abstract, has 
a disconcerting habit of suddenly refusing a fence and swerving into 
irrelevance. For example, he turns away from the concept of 
Absolute Beauty by asking, “What sort of absolute is it that és 
affected by personal idiosyncrasy, training, fashion, habit, sex and 
novelty 2?” ‘The answer is that the absolute is not affected. Though 
we attain to the concept of it through our various and stumbling 
perceptions of things we call beautiful, its being is not in those 
things and is not diminished either by our ceasing to value them 
or even by their annihilation. The idea of Absolute Beauty may or 
may not be delusory ; but it certainly cannot be invalidated by the 
destruction of Chartres cathedral or by our coming to think that 
the cathedral is ugly. 

Mr. Maugham again refuses a fence in his discussion of the nature 
of the soul. Character, he has said, is the soul’s sensible manifesta- 
tion. Character is affected by the accidents of the body. Therefore, 
he argues, again confusing the idea with one of the things through 
which it may be apprehended, the soul must be affected by the 
accidents of the body; and he adds: “I find it then impossible to 
believe that the soul thus contingent on the accidents of the body 
can exist in separation from it. When you sce the dead it can 
hardly fail to occur to you that they do look awfully dead.” Some- 
thing prevents him from seeing that his final sentence, far from 
clinching his argument, re-opens it. Might it not be that a body 
looks “ awfully dead” precisely because the soul! is separated from 
it ? 

The greater a reader’s respect for Mr. Maugham, not as a master- 
craftsman only but as an artist, the stronger will his desire be to 
do more than cover this book with urbane compliments. He will 
be led, as I have been, to grapple with it in an attempt to discover 
that special tension which gives character and vitality to the author's 
work. This tension arises, I think, from a conflict between his 
“passion for metaphysics ” and his determination not to give him- 


If he has an affecta- 





self or his characters the benefit of the doubt. 
tion or mannerism it is of ruthlessness. This is partly honesty and 
courage, but partly fear, Fear of what? Of sentimentality ? Of 
being duped ? Of self-deception ? Honourable fears, but still fears, 
and fears are conditions of the imagination which criticism too 
seldom attempts to understand. They run like a shudder across 
these pages. They are among the winds that drive Mr. Maugham’s 
powerful ship. CHARLES MorGaAn. 
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Announcin g an event 


of great national importance 


THE NEW 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


THE FIRST ENCYCLOPADIA OF MAJOR STATUS 
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A Vehement Crusader 


Eleanor Rathbone. By Mary Stocks. (Gollancz. 2ls. 

“We were impressed by her vehemence” said a senior offic.al in a 
Ministry which had found itself constrained to capitulate to Eleanor 
Rathbone’s insistence in some matter of social reform. That was 
towards the end of her long public life, but it is equally true of any 
part of that life—whether the concern of the moment (though there 
were always half a dozen concerns at any moment) was family 
allowances or Indian womanhood or woman’s suffrage or Palestine or 
European refugees. She was vehement, she was single-minded, she 
was animated by deep convictions (not in any normal sense 
religious), she had great ability, she was a born organiser, she was 
a most competent speaker. No wonder such a woman got things 
done. 

Most of this, of course, the world knew about Eleanor Rathbone, 
and it formed its varying judgements of her accordingly. Like 
every insistent person, she could be a supreme nuisance ; that was 
what she often meant to be, because she thought it necessary. An 
Under-Secretary described* her—affectionately—last year as “the 
bane of my official life for five years.” Her biographer prob- 
ably never heard of one of Speaker Fitzroy’s famous sotto voces 
regarding her, and could certainly not have quoted it if she had. 
But there was real greatness about Miss Rathbone. Notable appre- 
ciations of her work appeared at the time of her death not quite 
four years ago—most faithful and discerning of them by Harold 
Nicolson in this journal—but the most striking tributes were paid 
incidentally, when, in the debaie on the abolition of University 
Representation in 1948, speaker after speaker buttressed his argu- 
ment for the retention of university seats by citing Eleanor Rathbone 
as the ideal University, and the ideal independent, Member. More 
honour was then done to her than ever in her life. 

It is this high-minded, unwearying, compassionate woman that 
Mrs. Stocks has set herself to reveal, and most admirably she has 
discharged her task. This is biography as it should be written— 
vivid, understanding, sympathetic without ceasing to be objective, 
lightened by unobtrusive touches of humour. A_ background 
without which Eleanor Rathbone could never be adequately com- 
prehended is given the emphasis, and no more than the emphasis, 
it needs. Though born in London in 1872 the Senior Member for 
the English Universities was essentially “one of the Liverpool 
Rathbones.” There had been six William Rathbones in succession, 
the earlier ones Quakers, the later Unitarians, all of them men 
successful in business and unsparing in public service. Eleanor was 
the daughter of the sixth. After an early education about which 
Mrs. Stocks says littl Eleanor went up to Somerville, read 
philosophy for Greats and was told by her examiners, when they 
saw her illegible papers, that unless she had them typed at her 
wn expense (which she did) they could not consider her at all; 
the result was a second. No question of a career as such seems to 
have arisen, though she did in fact train as a hospital nurse for a 
year at the London. But local tasks—visiting for the Liverpool 
Relief Society, a school managership, secretaryship of the Liverpooi 
Women’s Industrial Council, later the Liverpool City Council—made 
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insistent demands. From them everything grew. Work with the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Family Association in the First War brought 
the Family Allowance idea to birth. The horror oj Katharine 
Mayo’s Mother India started another concern that never weakened 
Zeal for women’s suffrage was inevitable. The horizon widened 
to include the possibility of election to Parliament. The first attempt 
at East Toxteth in 1922 was unsuccessful, in spite of the support 
of the present Lord Woolton, but, elected for the Combined English 
Universities in 1929, she retained her seat with triumphant ease tiff 
her death on New Year’s Day, 1946. __ 

It is through those sixteen years of her Parliamentary career that 
Miss Rathbone is known to the public at large. Though her 
activity in the House was ceaseless and her pertinacity in hee 
approaches to Ministers, either across the floor or less formally, 
unique, her activities were by no means confined to St. Stephen’s 
Her faith in committees, petitions, deputations, was unbounded, and 
when she had the shaping of them they rarely failed to achieve some 
part at least of their purpose. In the House, as well as out of it, 
she was always a crusader, sometimes almost an agitator. But she 
was far more than that. Her political sense was remarkable. Not 
many other people were writing of Mr. Churchill in 1936: “ Watch 
that man carefully ... I believe he may be a future Prime Minister, 
with something like a real national government at his back.” Her 
belief in Churchil! was profound ; members who were present talk 
yet of the onslaught she made on Mr. Bevan for attacking the Prime 
Minister at a critical juncture of the war. Altogether a remarkable 
woman—less spectacular than some other woman Members, less 
prominent than others, for half a dozen have reached the Treasury 
Bench. But it may well be doubted whether any other woman who 
has yet sat has achieved as much as Eleanor Rathbone. To have 
been virtually the sole originator of the family allowance campaign 
and seen it carried after thirty years to triumphant success is justifi- 
cation in itself for that judgement. The story of her life needed 
telling, and Mrs. Stocks has told it most singularly well. One 
comment she might have permitted herself—for the benefit of those 
who think private means a crime. If Eleanor Rathbone had not 
happened to possess a private income she could not have done half 
the service to mankind that she did. WILson Harats. 


In St. Stephen’s Chapel 


The Elizabethan House of Commons. By J. E. Neale Cape. 18s.) 


STuDENTS of Parliament of all ages, and especially those who have 
read Professor Neale’s Queen Elizabeth, must have looked forward 
eagerly to this book since its first advertisement. They will not be 
disappointed. This is a wine which Professor Neale has blended 
and refined from his experience of a lifetime spent in the Elizabethan 
vineyard. It carries all the qualities which wide knowledge and 
fine scholarship can give it. The author tells us at once that we 
have here only half the vintage. This volume is concerned with 
the membership, habits and procedure of the House ; the next will 
cover the parliamentary history of the reign. 

The book clears up some of our most recurrent perplexities. We 
ill know that sheriffs sometimes played hanky-panky at the elections, 
particularly of knights of the shire. Professor Neale reveals just 
what happened in the county courts. He has dug deep into Stat 
Chamber cases brought by disappointed candidates. First came the 
nominations, decorous or rowdy according to local circumstances, 
In contested elections the next stage was the “ election by voices,” 
when the rival parties bawled each other out and the sheriff might 
jump a verdict, Then “the view” when voters were marshalled 
into groups and surveyed (perhaps with a purblind eye) from 4 
point of vantage. Finally, in default of a result, the poll was taken, 
when each side could challenge voters of doubtful qualifications to 
perjure themselves with an oath. The sheriff had many tricks up 
his sleeve, such as sitting on the writ or suddenly switching the 
venue ; and humorous. details abound, like the encounter in the 
churchyard at Wrexham 1n 1601. 

Without propounding any strikingly new theories the author pro- 
vides much good, fresh evidence. He conclusively supports the late 
Professor Pollard in showing that Elizabeth did not create new 
boroughs to pack her Parliaments, but that the impetus came from 
the boroughs themselves, or from the class of country gentlemea 
behind them, pressing for entry into an ever more popular institu- 
tion. Here he emphasises the incalculable advantages which scorued 
to England from the establishment of the system now known 4 
“ carpet-bagging,” by which, in spite of categorical laws demanding 
local residence, “ foreigners” from outside the constituency, includ- 
ing many of the ablest and most nationally-minded elements in the 
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aation, were often elected to the House of Commons. “ One of the 
anomalies,” remarks the author, “which every age tolerates and 
only posterity finds baffling.” 

The picture of the Elizabethan House of Commons contained in 
the final chapters is stimulating. We learn the ages and professions 
of the members who crowded the Chapel of St. Stephen ; the hours 
they sat and their manners in debate ; how they hammered out their 
procedure and how many supported the Queen’s Government ; even 
how their Serjeant at Arms so brilliantly inserted his spoon into 
their end-of-session charitable collections. The description bears 
in added interest since none can be read for any earlier period. 
The curtain of our ignorance drops at about 1550 with scarcely a 
chink in its folds. Two abiding impressions are: first, as usual, a 
haphazard development, decisions flickering this way and that until 
it long last they harden into accepted usage ; secondly, a Parliament 
trowing up, a splendid membership, eager, able and loyal, gradually 
forgetting the tremulous fears of their fathers, maturing their pro- 
cedure, learning to hold their own even against their mighty 
sovereign. 

There is plenty of human interest in this book. The technical 
evidence is examined against the authentically flamboyant Elizabethan 
backcloth with its potent and characteristically-named individuals 
strutting across the stage—Bess of Hardwick, Sir Bassingbourne 
Gawdy, Ralph Sekerston and Sir John Perrot, gigantically strong, 
courageous and quarrelsome, “a goodly gentleman, and of the 
sword.” One wonders anew and topically what gave that little 
nation at that time the strength and energy for its resounding 
successes. Was it religion ; or the point of honour which culminated 
in the “bloody pride” of a Raleigh or an Essex; or the wisdom 
ind courage of its matchless Queen ; or only the healthy rock from 
which it was hewn? But to return to Professor Neale ; the best 
mews is that there is another bottle to come from his cellar. 

STRATHEARN GORDON. 


Assorted Visions 


Essex. By Phoebe Fenwick Gaye Shropshire. By Maisie Herring. 
Somerset. By Sylvia Townsend Warner. South Wales. By Tom 
Richards. (Vision of England and Vision of Wales Series. Paul 
Elck. 15s. each). 

TOPOGRAPHICAL writing of one sort and another has long been a 

avourite occupation in these islands. Back in 1881, John P. 

Anderson, compiling his still invaluable Book of British Topography, 

found that the British Museum contained nearly 14,000 works 

for him to list. I do not know what the total may be today, but 
ussuredly the last three or four years have been responsible for 
much more than their fair share of it. Viston of England, Face 

»~ Britain, Murray’s Architectural Guides, County Books, 

Compamons into this, that and every other place—the titles pile 

up at a rate which must be a perpetual astonishment to contemporary 

Andersons. And not a few of these topographical books, the 

“ Visions ” among them, are of a sort that had not been invented 

in the time of the original Anderson—are what in the present case 

the publishers describe as “ books which are intimate and personal 
in style rather than formally descriptive.’ 
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“Hannah More is buried here, and so is a teddy-bear, which | 
found interred, with trust and piety, if not altogether efficient! 
in a nook of a north wall buttress.” Can you take it? [f you ms 
you will be quite able to take the rest of Miss Townsend Warners 
essay on Somerset. Indeed, it is perhaps an exercise of reviewer's 
licence to single out that particular sentence ; for every now and 
again Miss Townsend Warner does, let us admit it, score a winner— 
as when, for example, she writes of the seventeenth-century lecterg 
in Wells Cathedral being “full of the majestic mildness of English 
Baroque.” (“A matter of workmanship, I think,” she adds; “ong 
can see the same combination of mildness and majesty in ga good 
English-made boot.”) From a literary point of view, Miss Townsend 
Warner’s is by far the most accomplished of these four books: she 
scores more winners than the other three authors together. Miss 
Herring cannot always bring them off—Thomas Telford’s church 
at Bridgnorth is for her “something between Lady So-and-So’s 
Folly and St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury,” which will not really do—and 
Miss Gaye is apt to spoil hers by explaining too much. As for 
Mr. Tom Richards, he hardly tries for them. By the test of 
winsomeness his book is a poor fourth ; and yet I would certainly re. 
read it if I were going to South Wales, whereas I cannot see myself 
re-reading either Miss Herring or Miss Gaye before visiting their 
respective counties. Why should this be ? At bottom, I think, it 
is because Mr. Richards has the advantage of writing about what 
for the English is practically a foreign country, so that he can afford 
to let facts speak for themselves instead of being under the necessity 
of underlining every slightest regional peculiarity. 

They belong to a difficult genre, these “personal books on the 
English scene.” The chief trouble about it is that, human sensibility 
being limited, not even the most perceptive of authors can have a 
first-hand and communicable reaction to everything ; there comes a 
time when, willy-nilly, he must write about things from the outside, 
so to speak, and to do that in a way that will be useful to his 
readers he must have both extra-personal standards and also, I fear, 
a modicum of specialised knowledge. Without the first he will find 
tco many teddy-bears in the buttresses ; without the second he will 
stand little chance of satisfying a public which is becoming increas- 
ingly well-informed about its surroundings. Topography never was 
an occupation to be taken up lightly. Marcus WHIFFEN. 


A Malcontent Relents 


Delight. By J. B. Priestley. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 


Tue Mr. Priestley we know is something of a malcontent ; he grumbles 
chronically, and for other people’s sakes (he declares) as much as 
for his own; he is not only a reformer, but a reformer of reforms, 
for even what is done at his suggestion seems never quite to reach 
the measure of his hopes. His new book marks a new departure, 
In his middle fifties, Mr. Priestley has allowed himself the pleasure 
of writing in praise. His theme is happiness, and the infinitely varied 
things that have brought it to his life. The result is wholly felicitous, 
An excellent book 
There are in all rather more than a hundred essays. Here—a 
random choice—are some of the things in which Mr. Priestley tells 
us he has found continuing delight: —shopping in small towns and 
villages, reading detective stories in bed, looking at fountains, a turn 
or two on a ship’s deck before breaktast, the Marx Brothers, going 
away from New York, dreaming, giving advice, playing charades, 
frightening senior civil servants, and drinking mineral waters in the 
bedrooms of foreign hotels. Attractive ? For my part, I found I 
liked Mr. Priestley more with every page I read. How well, I 
thought,ehe expresses the minor pleasures I too have known ; how 
ingeniously he finds the explanation for them ! Not all his explana- 
tions would have been my own ; the delight, for example, of drinking 
mineral waters in the bedroom of a French hotel has always seemed 
to me to derive from the fact that they are, unlike anything else 
you may drink there, cheap. Mr. Priestley has a better story :— 
How delightful to escape from the cathedrals and art galleries, 
the laborious encounters with distinguished foreign colleagues, 
take off one’s coat and shoes in the plushy hermitage of the bedroom, 
and to receive from the waiter a bottle, fresh off 1 ce, ol ‘ 
minerale . But not only is it good, this mineral water, iso 
beautiful. It gurgles out of its green bottle like a chill and sparkling 
mountain stream, and arrives in the furred desert of my throat like 4 
benediction.” 
Mr. Priestley has rather little to say about the pleasures of the table, 
but much about the pleasures of the pipe, which he has smoked 
steadily, he tells us, Simce I910 He enjovs choosing and sampling 
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James Pryde 


With 5 colour plates and 40 half-tones 21s. net 


Vianchester Guardian : “ A weleome account of a 
remarkable Scottish artist who came to London and 
became a well-known Bohemian, this old-fashioned 
word is the only one possible. It is an excellent 
thing that the Tate Gallery are holding a show of 
his work, and this useful book comes pat.” 


»» Derek Hudson 


Author of * Martin Tupper’ 


W.E. Henley 


SIR JOUN SQUIRE (Illustrated London News): “A 
sound and continuously interesting biography which 
is unlikely to be superseded, 

‘The memory of the brave, irascible, warm-hearted, 
sarcastic, beauty-loving man will be preserved in 
this book and in the letters which it contains.” 


* Tohn Connell 2:.. n. 


Constable & Co Ltd 10 Orange St London WC2 
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Dr. Edith Sitwell 
THE CANTICLE OF THE ROSE 
Selected Poems, 1920-1947 


“She offers us a unifying vision, intimately bound 
to the anxieties of our time, and likely to evoke, in 0 
any sensitive reader, a strong, simple and positive 
response. Very few poets of our time have such true 
eloquence, such supple craftsmanship, or such inner 
fire.’ G. S. FRAser (The Observer). 15s. net 
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Prof. R. E. Wycherley 
HOW THE GREEKS BUILT CITIES 


“Classical scholars at every stage of development 
will need this book, and it should have a wide appeal 
to all interested in architecture and town planning.” 
Times Literary Supplement. Tilustrated. 16s. net 


A New History of the 
Book of Common Prayer 
The 13th Impression of Walter H. Frere’s revised 
edition of Francis Procter’s famous work has been 


issued to mark the fourth centenary of the Book of 
Common Prayer. 12s. 6d. net 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. 
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JUST OUT: two new books by 
HERBERT BUTTERFIELD 


Professor of Modern History 
University of Cambridge. 


The Origins of Modern Science 


Dr. Charles Singer in The Spectator : “A very good book... 


fascinating . . .a model of agreeable compression, written in 
that challenging spirit which is the first essential of great- 
Ness in a teacher.” 10s. 6d. net 


George III, Lord North 
and the People, 1779-80 


A detailed account of the crisis of 1779-80—a time of 
peculiar interest and significance, when Lord North's 
Ministry, struggling with the American colonies and with 
trouble in Ireland and threatened with invasion, was on the 
brink of disaster. 420 pages. 30s. net 








Mathematics and the Imagination 


by EDWARD KASNER, Adrian Professor of 
Mathematics, Columbia University, & J. NEWMAN 


A remarkable book, witty, entertaining and extraordinarily 

offering a tour of the fabulous world ef higher 
thematics to the intelligent but uninitiated reader. 

Published October 6th 396 pages. 169 figs 18s. net 
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A new novel by the author of 
THE GALLERY 


John Horne Burns 
LUCIFER 
WITH A BOOK 


A story of an American ‘private’ school. Informed 
by passion, wit and indignation, enriched by bril- 
liant characterisation, impossible to put down. 
October 27 12s. 6d. 


Jef Last 
FIRST SHIP UP THE 
NEVA 


With this fine historical romance of the days of 
Peter the Great in Russia and the Dutch Regents 


in the Netherlands, we add another writer to 
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new mixtures of tobacco. A 1910 practice. For in those days, Mr. 
Priestley recalls, tobacco was not sold by “ young women lost in 
the myths of Hollywood, but by solid middle-aged men, pickled in 
nicotine themselves, who would pull down their cannisters and 
mix you something new . . . in a community of palates.” Elsewhere 
Mr. Priestley describes the pleasure of smoking his pipe in a hot 
bath while everyone else is working. In yet another essay, he 
declares: “ Possibly (through smoking) I have sacrificed digestion, 
sleep, eyesight, nerves and a fitfal career as a Grand Old Man. I 
have no regrets.” 

There is just one essay here in which the author’s mood seems one 
of sadness rather than delight. Its subject is “the hunger that can 
never be fed ”’—the hunger to live in some sort of Utopia. All his 
adult life Mr. Priestley has been “ more or less a Socialist Intellectual.” 
He grew up on the edge of industrial poverty. He saw waste, 
unemployment and exploitation 

“If Socialism was the way out, then Socialism we must have. If 
it meant more and bigger factories, then we must have more and 
bigger factories. If it meant larger and larger cities, more and more 
bungalows, cinemas, football grounds, greyhound tracks, motor roads, 
personal appearances of film stars, boards and committees, hostels, 

organisations for the right use of leisure, clinics, identity cards, radios 
night and day in every home, press officers and propaganda, party 
bosses arranging all our lives—very well, we had to have them. At 
the worst they were better than . injustice. But there was nothing 
here for my own secret delight.’ 

Mr. Priestley’s own ideal community would be something like the 
capital of a tiny German dukedom, round about 1830 ; a place with 
the dignity and style of a city, but reasonably small and clean, with 
country nearby, an opera-house, a theatre, an orchestra and a good 
restaurant always filled with friends. A place to work in Mr. Priestley 
has already found, a room of his own, high up with a view across 
There Mr. Priestley, we can believe, is content. 


’ 


the sea 

Contentment. Happiness. Delight. They are much neglected 
subjects at the moment. To be thought serious, significant, relevant 
you must write about violence, death, Angst, despair, frustration, 
dread. To care for happiness—or kindness equally—is to be thought 
flippant and superficial. Mr. Priestley might say he did not give a 
rap tor this, and often enough, assuredly, he has gone perversely, 
aggressively, against the tides of literary fashion. But even Mr 
Priestley’s attitude is, in some respects, defensive. He is that rare 
being in English literature, a highbrow with a common touch, and 
this very singularity seems to have played tricks with his confidence. 
I suspect he lacks trust in his own sensibilities, and is a shade too 
sure of the common touch. At least, if.there is anything at fault 
with his present book, it is a tendency to break a mood of poetry 
and tenderness with some Falstaffian eruption. Reading the book, 
you may wonder what, once written, has the author possibly crossed 
out ? And which, among the less trivial sources of delight in life, 
have been not even adumbrated 2? Stopping short is not the same 
as brevity, though it is certainly a tribute to the success of this book 
that one reaches the end of it wishing that Mr. Priestley had 


gone on MAuRICE CRANSTON. 
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Ancient Keyboard Music 


Keyboard Music from the Middle Ages to the Beginnings Of the 

Baroque. By Gerald Stares Bedbrook. (Macmillan. 21s.) 
Tuts book is a valiant attempt to bridge the gulf between musi 
cologists and executant musicians. The latter, owing to the present 
high standard of virtuosity, have literally not much time and, if 
truth be told, generally very little inclination, for research aa 
are apt to take for gospel the printed page as set before them in 
modern editions of early music. On the other hand, Musicologists 
are incredibly industrious researchers, and, as Mr. Bedbrook says 
they have written “ volume after volume ” and transcribed innumer. 
able scores into modern notation. In this book at least a hundred 
and twenty writers and transcribers are mentioned. 

But, strangely enough, the musicologist often contents himself 
with the sight of his discoveries, and seldom shows any desire to 
hear them performed. Hence the gulf that I spoke of a moment 
ago. For years I attended the meetings of a musicological society 
in one of the capitals of Europe without ever hearing a note of 
the music under discussion. Yet the researcher has his own ideas 
about how the music ought to go, and, in the past, he has all too 
often usurped the réle of the interpreter by adding nineteenth- 
century “expression marks” and slurs to the original texts, 

Mr. Bedbrook has obviously delved deeply into “volume after 
volume,” and he gives the sources of his information in copious foot- 
notes and in an extensive bibliography which includes published 
music. But I feel that he is still unaware of the importance of 
providing interpreters with the original text without extraneous 
additions, a text that the composer of the music would not repudiate 
More than half of the musical examples in the book are decorated 
with additional phrase marks, and, in some, ornaments have been 
omitted or modernised. The time has passed when it was thought 
necessary, in order to interpret Bach’s “ 48,” for instance, to ask 
Herr Czerny or Professor So-and-So to provide “ expression marks” 
and tempt. 

The author’s phraseology has at times an un-English flavour— 
for instance, quasi-chordal formation, virtuosic gifts, arpeggiationy) 
florid upper voice over an elongated tenor, high Baroque. Bull’s! 
dance music sounds a bit odd, and I should like to know exactly 
what Mr. Bedbrook means by Hofhaimer’s “ open-hearted har- 
monies.” There are very few errata, but when he speaks of Bull’s 
“Washington” air, surely he means “ Walsingham.” Far-tetched 
analogies are also rather tiresome, as, for instance, when he calls 
Merulo “a_ sixteenth-century Chopin,” and when ‘he compares 
Frescobaldi’s magnetic personality with that of Liszt or Paderewski 
But if you can bear with these things, you will enjoy both the book 
and the illustrations, which are well-chosen and un-hackneyed. It 
is an attractive book because the author is so enthusiastic. “If 
Merulo is silver, Gabrieli is golden,” he says ; Gabrieli’s Canzom et 
Sonate of 1615 “are among the finest things of all music”; and 
Frescobaldi’§ counterpoint is “ expressive to the point of mysticism.” 
Opinions such as these whet one’s curiosity. 

There is a helpful list of recorded music at the end of the book, 
sixty-six records in all, eleven of which are duplicates. This is 
pitifully meagre considering the enormous output of keyboard music 
between circa 1450 and 1650. In his preface the author expresses 
the hope that “after this introduction some will seek out and per- 
form the music for themselves.” He has certainly done his best to 
persuade his readers that they will be richly rewarded if they explore 
this comparatively unknown and, in general, supposedly arid corpus 
of ancient keyboard music. His work is a valuable contribution to 
the study of this period of musical history DoroTHy SWAINSON 


The Lysenko Case 


Russia Puts the Clock Back. By John Langdon-Davies. 
7s. 6d.) 
THe Lysenko controversy, which is the subject of this interesting 
book, has already become a cause célébre as intricate as the Dreytus 
case half a century ago; and since Mr. Langdon-Davies sees in tt 
probably rightly, symptoms no less important than the first stirrings 
of the Reformation, his book cannot be expected to say the last 
word on the subject. The drama is still in progress. While this 
book was in the press, for instance, Lysenko’s brother took refuge 
in the U.S.A., where he was acclaimed as an outstanding expert 10 
his branch of technology with an enthusiasm which contrasts oddly 
with the orthodox Western view that Lysenko himself is “a scienti- 
fically illiterate peasant.” Nevertheless, Russia Puts the Clock Back 


was badly needed as an interim statement of the case against 
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s-claimed thre ohe ul the national and pre ving ial press within a few days 
oly ublicat KIRMINGHAM POST In no sense a personal ape logia 
Close-knit argume it exposes the fundamental weaknesses of Socialist theory 
which lead ine itably to the failure of Socialist practic c impressive, 
«NDAY Tio! In a dozen brilliantly argued and trenchant chay ters he 
chows why he vas driven to repudiate the Labour Party . makes an appeal 
that should receive wide attention. OXFORD MAII Nobody who reads 
Mr. Thomas's book will have any excuse for repeating the mistake of 

we ilth of facts and of reasc ned con lusio ns. YORKSHIRE 


BY IVOR THOMAS MP 


post An < reeable mixture of brilliance and rma cle ration. He never seeks 


t persuade ~ he is never declamatory. IIME & TIDE An ettective prece 


of destructive criticism, SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH Formidably documented 


oument . remorseless . This is not an outsize political pamphlet. 
it isa study of the means of social progress. A. J. Cummings in the NEWs 
CHRONICLE An acute destructive analysis of the Socialist creed, 


The most damaging exposure of Socialism in recent years. 


convinced Socialist 


but they cannot be MANCHESTER Wise, 


THE SOCIALIST TRAGEDY 


Well written 


WESTERN MAIL 


CHRONICLE 


SUNDAY His ae cuts will hurt the 


ignored. DISPATCH well- 


argued, well-documented, NEWS REVIEW . fascinating 


. highly controversial will fill Labour intellectuals with fury. 
BIRMINGHAM MAIL Powertul closely reasoned argument, THE 
CATHOLIC WORKER— An intelligent case that deserves an answer. CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND NEWSPAPER Well documented and excellently « ryanised, 
YORKSHIRE EVENING PRESS De Vastating. INVESTORS CHRONICLE — 
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The efficacy of the 


BEDEL ALPHABET 


is such that by means of it: 


1) Even illiterate natives of Asia and Africa can be taught to 
write and speak English in a few weeks. 

2) English Children can learn ordinary spelling more easily and 
far more quickly if they are taught the BEDEL Alphabet first. 


3 The use of English would become general throughout the 
world, 

Instructions for teaching the BEDEL Alphabet are supplied on 

request 


The BEDEL Alphabet is described in “ Why Not English?” by 
P.D. Ridge-Beedle, an interesting and informative book about 
English spelling. Price 10s. 6d. through any bookseller, or post 
‘ree from the Publishers, 
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You will have a much wider choice than would be 
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the cards, specially printed with your own name 
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Lysenko’s supporters (especially Professor Haldane); and from the 
eminence of the names associated with its publication (including Sir 


Henry Dale) it may be assumed to be authoritative. 


It is a pity, then, that it is so fiercely polemical in tone, descending 
thereby to the level of its Soviet antagonists ; and also that it does 
not attempt to answer what seems to the layman to be the crucial 
question: why, if Lysenko és a fraud and his theories do not work in 
practice, has he been entrusted by an exceedingly practical govern- 
ment with the exceedingly practical task of directing a great agri- 

t to 


cultural programme ? There must be an answer, but it has y« 
be clearly stated. Perhaps Mr. Langdon-Davies may give it in 
later edition. Meanwhile the layman must t 


lent bibliography, though regretful over the lack of an index and the 
intrusion of so many misprints. He may also feel that an author 
who is so good a classical scholar that he can allude to “ the obvious 


tag from Lucretius ” without specifying it ought to avoid such mal 


formed neologisms as “ communoid ” and “ hypogogic ”; and should 
I 


! 


realise that “a schizoid splitting,” if it means anything at all, 1s 


tautological C. M. WoopdHouse. 


A Proteus Amongst Doctors 


Doctor Himself. By Winifred Stamp. (Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d 


Tuts is the biography, supplemented by tributes from V. S. Pritchett, 
Sidney Dark, H. M. Tomlinson, Charles Marriott, Gerald Bullett 
and Lord Horder, of Dr. Harry Roberts. He was perhaps equally 
known, outside the very large circle of his friends and acquaintances, 
as an East End doctor and a journalist and more particularly as the 
author of various books about gardening. But he must, to judge 
from these pages, have been one of the most versatile doctors that 
ever lived, and they contain an almost bewildering list of activities 
He was born in 1871 at Bishop’s Lydeard in Somerset to parents 
who had retired from the goldfields of Australia with a modest 
income of £300 a year. When he came up to London, at the age 
of seventeen, as a medical student, he was, we are told, an atheist 
of the Bradlaugh type, an ardent Socialist, and almost his first 


London friends were a small group of Russian nihilists. After 
grouj 


vear of study he gave up medicine, his father withdrew his allow- 


unce. and he became a schoolmaster in Staffordshire. Here he 
organised a local Socialist party, held provocative card-parties in his 
front garden on Sundays, got married, was expelled from his job, 


{1 then resumed his studi in London on a restored allowanc 


In 1890s, having become a member of the Fabian Society—later 
deemed by him to be not sufficiently militant—he began practice in 
Cornwall and wrote books for the Bodley Head and articles fo 


various journals, his local friends including Havelock Ellis and h 


\ In 1904 he sold his prac 
Reform, edited Tory paper at I 


N Lvons and rious others as contributors, and, when his uneas 

ire of this office came to an end, started vaper called Topic 
expired aft three 1 ibers 

It was in 1906 that he established himself as a doctor in Stepney 


be grateful for an excel- 


tice, took up the cause of Tariff 
i l h, and even toyed with the 
idea of taking Holy Orders. He then, for a brief time, became th 
editor of London Opinion, collecting the Chestertons, Hilaire Belloc, 





I heard it from a Next-of-Kin 
Who heard it from his Neighbour, 
Who heard it from a Magistrate 
(Unquestionably soher), 

Who got it from a Tripper 
Catching Turbot in the Tiber 


Who said it was in 
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whither his wife refused to follow him, and he was soon the m 
sought-after doctor in the district. Meanwhile he had acquired 
thirty acres of land in Hampshire, upon which he later built a country 
home ; he became an Independent Labour member of the Mile ; 
Board of Guardians and he could no doubt have become a Labou 
Member of Parliament. But in spite of his Socialism, he 
evidently an individualist to a very marked degree ; and his relations 
with the officialdom of the Labour Party were not much smoother 
than those with the newly created Ministry of Health. He then 
ibandoned politics, divided his life between his large and, jn he 
way, model practice in Stepney, and his Hampshire home, and te 
started a shop in Petersfield for books, china, glass and textiles 
He lived to be seventy-five. Such is the briefest catalogue witt 
many omissions, of his enterprises. But how difficult is the ‘etd 
biography. Behind the able and restless actor of so many réles, wa; 
there a man who was not an actor ?. Was there any one permanent 
guiding star amongst all that seem to have attracted his attention } 
For one reader, at any rate, the questions remain unanswered Th 
title of the book is “ Doctor Himself.” But it is just that “ himself * 
which seems to have eluded the pen of the biographer: 
H. H. Basurorp, 


Socialism in Britain 


The Socialist Tragedy. By Ivor Thomas, M.P. 


Socla Latimer House 
S. Od.) 


D1tsiILLusIoNED Communists frequently feel compelled to justify their 
defection by strident attacks on the Soviet system. Socialists have 
rarely tollowed their example. For their parties are hospitable 
Having got rid of a good deal of orthodox Marxist verbiage, they 
even make members of the “upper classes” feel at home, as Mr 
Thomas points out. Yet he has disowned and attacked them, For 
he has come to the conclusion that Socialism and Communism ar 

sisters under their skin.” Both stand for collectivism, the abolitios 
of private property in the means of production and equality o 
incomes. Both trust to coercion; the essence of planning is no 
forecasting events and preparing accordingly, but using compulsiot 
for reaching them. Socialism is a modest half-way house on the road 
to the Communist Hotel de Luxe ; as it does not provide permanen 
accommodation, one has to move on. This being the case, th 
defence of the West cannot be left to Socialists, who differ in tactics 
only from Communists 

The meat of the book is in the second half dealing with British 
problems and with the impact of Socialism on the life of man. Here 
Mr. Thomas is thoroughly at home. Though he carefully avoids 
the personal note, his impressively told story unfolds the tragedy 
of a British Socialist idealist rather than that of the British Socialist 
Party. Few British Labour sympathisers are aware that the measures 
for which they are voting may spell the doom of their dearest 
spiritual aspirations. The absence of a numerous peasant pro- 
prietorship has made of Britain a country split between employed 
and employers he employed, having an absolute permanent 
majority, claim that they can do as they like. Thus a democratic 
dictatorship might arise and impose its way of life both on thox 
who oppose it and on those who support it. 

While British Socialism runs the risk of destroying its own ideals, 
it has failed so far in its main practical tasks. Socialism cannot prove 
its superiority over capitalism, unless by producing more goods with 
less effort. Marxists assumed that this could easily be done by 
rationalisation, eliminating wasteful competition. British experience 
has shown that rationalising in nationalised industries is at least 
as difficult as streamlining the private sector. In many countries 





j 


the bourgeois have successfully nationalised undertakings, and mad 
a profit for the State. British Socialists have so far nationalised 
a loss and burdened the consumer. 

Mr. Thomas’s attack on his former associates is massive but fait 
Perhaps he underestimates their difficulties. On his own showin 
most British trade unionists are old-fashioned individualists, whos 
ideals are personal independence, stability and security. They at 
mediaevalists rather than Socialists. Their creed is much closer 
the egalitarianism of John Ball (A.D, 1360) than to Marx’s “ scientifx 
Socialism.” They are not even Syndicalists who want to wre 
capitalist ints—except when misled by Communists. They wa 


: 


to run them they have always been run; with no new methods, 
no dismissals, no changes, no redundancy. Full employment to 
them does not mean a maximum output of the most desirable goods 
at the lowest possible cost ; it means a state of affairs where every- 


body can keep the job he has selected, can always get the job he 
wants, and can maintain a decent standard of living. The deepest 
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cause of the tragedy of British Socialism is that it has picked up 
Continental ideas long out of date, and is trying to impose them 
on a party, and through it on a people, which has always had a 
healthy aversion to general ideas and to their rational application. 
Mr. Ivor Thomas has done an excellent job by depicting on a large 
canvas both the failures of Socialism, which menace Great Britain's 
existence today, and its hopes, whose fulfilment would threaten her 
future. M. J. Bonn. 


A Crusading Educationist 


Secondary Education for All. By H.C. Dent. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 8s. 6d.) 

Mar. DENT positively prances with his belief in education as a panacea 
for all society’s ills. His idealism and passionate sincerity make 
him a crusader who commands affection as well as respect. He 
welcomes the Education Act of 1944 despite the fact that it was 
introduced at a time when there was a risk that lack of books, beaks 
and buildings would disappoint the hopes it raised. It is already 
notorious that the Act’s provisions for the parents’ choice of school 
for their child are too often a dead letter because of lack of accom- 
modation 

Mr. Dent has two major quarrels with the Act. He regards as a 
fundamental fallacy the assumption that “the secondary education 
of the non-academic child should be shorter than that of the 
academically minded,” and would apparently insist on a continued 
education which many young people neither desire nor deserve. His 
suggestions for this extended period, whereby “it would be just as 
possible for a boy or girl to return from part-time employment to 
full-time school as to go from full-time school to part-time employ- 
ment,” involve what seem to a practising schoolmaster insuperable 
difficulties of organisation. This is child-centred education with a 
vengeance when the school is apparently never certain of the clientéle 
for which it has to plan a curriculum. Mr, Dent admits that the 
interlocking of school with employment would involve “ prolonged 
and delicate negotiations.” By whom are these to be conducted ? 
Is a public relations officer to be added to the staff, or is the head- 
master to encounter one more obstacle to what used to be a not 
unimportant part of his job—teaching ? If financial retrenchment 
compels the country to cut its educational cost according to its 
cloth, it may save education for a time from the well-meant excesses 
of our Utopians 

Mr. Dent is rightly dismayed that the Education Act fixed the 


age of eleven rather than thirteen for the beginning of secondary 
education. “Progressive opinion” perhaps found it difficult & 
swallow the later and natural age because the public schools had 
always found it to work well in the past. Mr. Dent’s solution is 
that children from eleven to thirteen should attend diagnostic schools 
which would be staffed with “a doctor, a qualified child psychologist, 
and a number of ‘ tutor-counsellors’”’ who would determine [ 
which type of school a child was suited. Despite this expert and 
extravagant staffing, we are told later that Wl conclusions reached 


there would be regarded as tentative” and subject to revisi 
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throughout the child’s school life. It is difficult to see how for many 
children the school life could be anything but an ambulatory ten 
subject to personal whim and prejudice, and destructive of thar 
continuity of environment which used to be regarded as a stre 


. ngth 
in schools, 

The author holds correctly that secondary education for all js ap 
entirely new concept in this country. Its aim and content need 


thinking out from first principles. Adaptation of grammar-school 
methods for modern schools is not good enough. In what is a usefy! 
and stimulating book Mr. Dent analyses the reports of official com. 
missions and Ministry pamphlets, a process which makes it tragically 
clear that confusion still obtains in defining either the aim or the 
curricula of the newly extended education. Until this is achieved 
there can be no certainty that the taxpayer will get a reasonable 
dividend on the prodigious sums invested in bringing about 
“ secondary education for all.” JouN Garrett. 


Fiction 
Cc 
Intruder in the Dust. By William Faulkner. (Chatto and Windy, 
9s. . 
Seven Days in New Crete. By Robert Graves. (Cassell. 9s, 6d, 
Mariam. By Ennio Flaiano. Translated by Stuart Hood. (Lehmann, 
9s. 6d. 
A Tale of Poor Lovers. By Vasco Pratolini. (Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 
The Far Cry. By Emma Smith. (Macgibbon and Kee. 9s. 6d. 
Intruder in the Dust is, it seems, Mr. Faulkner’s seventeenth book 
and his first novel to be published since 1941. What a perverse and 
exasperating writer—what an impossible writer—he is! The talent 
is there, of course—a sombre and individual cast of imagination, a 
lurid pictorial intensity, an intoxicated verbal copiousness, And his 
brooding obsession with the social history of the South, with the 
frustrations and violences that thicken the blood and water the soil 
of the Faulkner country in Mississippi, and that seem to make him 
sweat with nostalgia for the patriarchal verities of slavery, plainly 
springs from genuinely felt experience. Unhappily, Mr, Faulkner’; 
demonic imaginative preoccupations are one thing and his no less 
demonic novelist’s performance is another. Between them his crassly 
tortuous style of construction and his chaotic churninz of words 
play the devil with the effect he aims at. Where, after all, has his 
passion for the unutterably dark led him ? 

Shorn for the most part of the obscure and ill-fitting epithets and 
the flamboyant imagery he affected in earlier book sentences 
in Intruder in the Dust are invincibly dreary in texture but are still 
yards long. Here is a sample, or a bit of one, taken at random:— 





there was really no reason to ct his uncle 
to be in the office this late on Saturday afternoo: n m the 
stairs he could at least throw that away, happening to be wearing 


rubber soles today though even then the wooden 


hough of course 











d and 
rumbled unless you trod the inside edge close to the w inking 
how he had never really appreciated rubber soles befor ow nothing 
could mitch them for giving you time to make up your 1 wha 
you really wanted to do and then he could see the office d lesed 
now although it was still too early for his uncle to have id the 
lights on but besides the door itself had that look which onl 
locked doors have so even hard soles wouldn't have mattered, 
unlocking the door with his key then locking it with the thumd 
latch behind him and crossed to the heavy swivel roller chair which 


had been his grandfather’s before his uncle’s and sat down behind 
the littered table which his uncle used in place of the roll-top desk 
of his grandfather’s old time and across which the country’s legal 
business had passed longer than he could remember,” 
and s0 on, like the drip of a broken tap, for another two enervating 
pages 
The story is of the threatened lynching for a murder he has not 
committed of the elderly Lucas Beauchamp, a negro with a white 
grandfather, a familiar character in the Faulkner oeuvre, and of the 
adventures and loyalties set in train by the sixteen-year-old boy wh 
proves his innocence. Besides the narrative tension for which Mr 
Faulkner pays so high a price he has moments of impassioned 
perception and, in a clumsy fashion, of both sly comedy and 














unsentimental pathos. But it requires no inconsiderable effort 
read the book to the end 
By contrast Mr. Robert Graves’s disciplined plainness of 
sshing indeed. Seven Days in wy Crete, whic g 54 
ud lewnal Butler in excursion into if topla, i iCquires 

1 tlavour of Through the Looking-Glass, and finishe $a com 

intasy, prose and verse, of a promiscuous and e g 

iryly ‘rtaining reading he history of the emergence 

New Cretan system from a series of “anthropological en i 

desiza 1 ts. yoly “the necessary data is to when and the 
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THE LAST SAD SQUIRES 


There is nothing very 
dramatic or romantic about 
these ageing womenfolk of 


G. K. Chesterton wrote of | 
‘the last sad squires who 
ride towards the sea, and a 


new people take the land.” | the last sad squires. Here 
The Church Army Depart- | are a few cases, taken at 
ment which helps Distressed | random from those whom 
Gentlewomen deals, to put | The Church Army has 
it briefly, with the widows | helped : 

and daughters whom those MISS A., nearly 70, was 


found insensible in a London 
park, having tried to destroy 
herself with an overdose of 
aspirins. She was taken to 
hospital and her life saved. 
She had no pension of any 
kind. 

MISS B., 


last sad squires left behind 
them. Proud and pitiful 
survivors of a bygone time 
when personal independence 
was as the breath of life; 
old ladies who would liter- 
ally sooner die than appeal 
for special assistance from 
* official” sources that can 


seventy - eight, 
suffers from arthritis. Total 
income 31/- weekly. Lately 
too crippled to do her own 


rightly only help when all cleaning. 

the facts of poverty are laid MRS. C., seventy. Total 

bare and docketed and | income £2 weekly. Pays 35/6 
. ‘ . for a room, light, and heat. 


written down. 4/6 left for food, etc. 


Those who think that other old ladies like these are worth 
helping, and would like to do so in an anonymous and 
sympathetic way, are invited to write to Rev. Preb. Hubert H. 
Treacher, The Church Army, 55, Bryanston St., London, W.1. 
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freight train of civilisation leapt the rails,” shows nice learning and 
ingenuity ; the adventures, metaphysical and amorous, of Edward 
Venn-Thomas, a poet of our own day magically pitchiorked into New 
Cretan society near his former home in the south of France, exhibit 
an equally nice candour of sense and sensibility ; and the pages of 
pure fancy on which Mr. Graves rides away with professional poetic 
competence are admirably done. A light-weight and rather arbitrary 
essay in fiction, but agreeable enough in its kind. 

The two Italian novels are both intelligent pieces of work, the one 
rather acrid in flavour, the other—A Tale of Poor Lovers—just a 
little too facile. The latter presents a fragmentary and formless 
accumulation of slices of life in a mean little street in Florence round 
about the year 1925. Garbage, prowling cats, petty crooks, pros- 
titutes, Fascist thugs, a Communist village blacksmith, gas-lit fairs, 
inconstant lovers and a maniacal bedridden old harridan, lend 
diversity to the crowded scene. Signor Pratolini has an eye for 
dramatic detail, sometimes for over-dramatic detail, but otherwise 
seems to possess too little feeling for the shape and structure of a 
novel. Not so with Signor Flaiano, who develops his psychological 
theme with patiently calculated and impressive logic. Mariam is 
set in Abyssinia at the close of Mussolini’s victorious campaign. 

he story, told in the first person, is of an officer who, his nerves 
frayed by the country, accidentally wounds the native girl he has 
possessed, then kills her and buries her body, and is afterwards 
visited by fantasies and hallucinations of guilt. Signor Flaiano’s 
is a subtle mind, which turns in on itself with lively and stimulating 
curiosity. 

The novel I have enjoyed most, however, is Miss Emma Smith’s 
The Far Cry, issued by a new firm of publishers. Immature in 
thought though it is, somewhat derivative in style—its brand of 
sensibility too often echoes Miss Elizabeth Bowen—not very sub- 
stantial as story telling, this novel about a fourteen-year-old girl 
snatched away from school in England by a poor pathetic fish of 
a parent and translated to India has nevertheless a_ freshness, 
astringency and poetic awareness that Miss Smith has turned to very 
good account R. D. CHARQUES. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Since 1939 (2). Drama by Robert Speaight ; The Novel by Henry Reed; 
Poetry by Stephen Spender; Prose Literature by John Hayward. 
(Phoenix House, by Arrangement with the British Council. 12s. 6d.) 

UNIFORM with its predecessor (which dealt with ballet, film, music 
and painting), this volume puts between handsome buckram covers 
four more of the “ Arts in Britain” series issued separately by the 
British Council two or three years ago. The brochures were intended 
to provide English-speaking people abroad with interim accounts of 
what had been happening here in the creative arts during the period 
»f enforced isolation. Thus are the ephemeral given a longer lease 
of life, but it is difficult to discern with what purpose. Now four 
years out of date, their contents are more likely to tantalise by what 
is missing than enlighten by what is not. As for home readers, they 
will experience the sheepish superiority of native eavesdroppers at 
a summer school for Auslander, especially since clichés of appraisal 
intrude so frequently. Mr. Reed is hardly tactful to write overtly as 
in “intellectual addressing other intellectuals,” yet his essay is 
perhaps the most rewarding (for this very reason ?); Mr. Hayward’s 
contains the most pertinent obiter scripta (“a creative writer who 
turns to autobiography too soon is living on the capital of his 
experiences"), but is marred by a patrician pomposity. Nevertheless, 
this book, with its ninety-one photographs, coloured frontispiece 
by John Craxton and copious bibliographies, still makes an acceptable 
present for the friend abroad—but it needs an informed covering 
letter. 

Antipodes Notebook. (Pilot Press 

8s. 6d.) 


In this 
Beveridge 


By Janet and William Beveridge. 


unpretentious book to which Lord and Lady 
several chapters each, they record notes and 


short and 
contribut 


impressions of a visit last year to New Zealand and Australia. Lord 
Beveridge had been asked to deliver the first lectures of a’ new 


foundation at the University of Otago, Dunedin, and afterwards to 


lecture at New Zealand’s three other universities. These tasks took 
five weeks, and a further three weeks were spent in breaking the 
return journey for a glance at Australia. Eight weeks is admittedly 
4 short time in which to see the antipodes, but the authors saw a 
great deal—enouzh, certainly, to fill a book which ts at once enter- 
taining and thought-provoking, full of lively observation and shrewd 
comment 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


IF investors are in any need of a reminder that these are odd 
markets, let them consider the recent behaviour of gilt-edged prices 
Before the pound was devalued the City was convinced that any 
scaling-down of the value of the currency would bring a fresh 
fall in gilt-edged stocks. What has happened ? After a momentary 
shudder the gilt-edged market has made a steady recovery and now 
three weeks after a 30 per cent. devaluation, stands higher than on 
September 16th. I must emphasise that this recovery has not been 
due in any sense to official support. The market has wisely been 
allowed to find its own level, and solid investment demand made for 
higher prices 

The explanation is partly, of course, that in the weeks preceding 
devaluation gilt-edged suffered a major reverse. To some extent, 
therefore, the writing down of the pound had been discounted in 
advance. Another factor helpful to gilt-edged has undoubtedly been 
the choice of $2.80 as the new exchange rate. Such a low rate is an 
under-valuation of the pound, unless the Government fails to hold 
in check the threatened rise in internal costs and prices. The effect 
is ‘therefore to foster the view, not merely here but abroad, that a 
further devaluation should be unnecessary and by the same token to 
induce a reflow of foreign money to this country. How much foreign 
buying of gilt-edged there has been since September 18th it is difficult 
to gauge, but all the evidence suggests that it has been far from 
negligible. Does this mean that gilt-edged may now recover all 
the ground lost in the middle of the year ? I doubt it. The dollar 
gap is not yet closed and the pressure of demand on available 
investment resources is still very strong. 


GOLD SHARE ACTIVITY 


As the most obvious beneficiaries of devaluation, gold shares, 
whose merits have been consistently underlined in these notes since 
the early summer, are now coming into their own. What the higher 
gold prices can mean to the producing company has been strikingly 


demonstrated in the September returns. One has only to look a 
the profits of such mines as Randfontein and Blyvoor to see at a 
glance that the earnings outlook has been revolutionised, even 


if one makes a liberal allowance, as one should, for the prospective 
increase in working costs and the heavier calls of taxation. From 
now on the Kaffir market is bound to be selective, but at the moment 
I would not advise selling. It may well be that other groups, 
such as West Africans and West Australians, will take up the 
running. Ariston, at ros. and Bremang, around §s. 6d., look attrac- 
tive in the West African market, and Wiluna, 9s., and Gold Mines 
of Kalgoorlie, 12s. 6d., in the Australian group. Other shares which 
ought to have a chance, in the new conditions, are New Guinea 
Goldfields, which are of 4s. 3d. denomination, at 2s. 4}d. and Camp 
Bird tos. shares at 14s. Camp Bird is a finance company with a 
large portfolio of gold and base metal shares which must have risen 
substantially in value—and provided the opportunity for profitable 
share dealings—in the last few weeks. As the company has paid 
a 10 per cent. dividend—well covered by earnings of over 27 per 
cent. for each of the past three years, the buyer gets the useful income 
yield of over 7 per cent 


A CHEAP INDUSTRIAL 


It is not often that one can buy a share at not much more than 
one-half its asset value and at the same time obtain a reasonable 
yield. This attraction is now held out by the §s. Ordinaries of Joha 
Hetherington (Holdings) at the present price of 3s. The company 
is a holding concern, as its name implies, its principal assets being 
30,500 £1 § per cent. cumulative Preference shares and 30,500 {I 
Ordinary units in Textile Machinery Makers, the large company t 
which its operating assets were transferred in 1931, plus about 
£50,000 in gilt edged. With the 5 per cent. Preference dividend in 


Texile Machinery Makers covered several times over and the 
Ordinary units in T.M.M. paying 6 per cent. out of earnings & 
over 30 per cent. I think a valuation of Hetherington’s investments 


in this concern at par, viz. £61,000, is conservative. Add the 
gilt-edged holding and you have the total of about £110,000 against 
Hetherington’s issued capital of £121,239, or over 4s. 6d. on the 
ss. shares. That is ignoring certain trade investments and othet 
assets valued in the balance-sheet at over £18,000, or another 8d 


a share Out of their investment revenue Hetherington’s pay 4 
dividend of 3} per cent., so that the yield at 3s. is just over § pet 
cent. It seems to me that these shares are under-valued at the 
present price 
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ed in | invest your savings, and then day by day watch them depreciate. | 
been | | hat has been the common lot lately but not the experience of 
is an those men and women who, making dead sure of both Capital 
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wv | Planet Building Society. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
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VAB PRODUCTS, LIMITED 
Cue adjourned annual meeting for the year 1947 and ¢ annua 


meeting for the year ended December 31st, 1948, were held on September 
29th in London 
After a short preliminary statement, the chairman, Mr. J. E. Hodgkin, 


M_L.E.E., M.I.M.E., answered numerous questions and gave s 


details of the transactions criticised by the auditors The sh id 
present gave their approva » the board’s suggestion that, following the 
ad - of counsel, a setlement by consent should be arranged b te board 

1 the parties concerned 

Resolutions accepting > two reports ind accounts were carried 
and the election of Mess P. J. Kirkman, F.C.R.A, ACLS... and 
N. G. F. Westbrooke and the re-election of Mr ( M. McPherson to 
t yard w mfirmed and app od 
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